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Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty times will 
he mend itagain. Make up your minds to do a 
thing and you will do it. Fear not if a trouble 
comes upon you; keep up your spirits, though 
theday be a dark one. 


| 
| 




















How irate’ there is that’s Beautiful. 


BY SOPHIA W. LLOYD. 


How much there is that’s beautiful 
In this fair world of ours, 

The verdure of the early spring, 
The sweetly blooming flowers. 
The brook that dances in the light 

The birds that carol free, 


Are objects beautiful and bright, 
That everywhere we see. 


There’s beauty in the early morn, 
When all is hushed and still ; 

And at the lovely sunset hour, 
*T is spread o’er vale and hill. 

It lives within the gorgeous clouds 
That float along the sky— 

And oh, how purely beautiful 
Our evening canopy ! 


It dwells in quiet stillness where 
The glassy waters glide, 

And wakes to awful grandeur ’neath 
The cataract’s foaming tide. 

*T is throned in dark stern majesty, 
Where the tall mountain towers ; 

Oh, there is beauty everywhere 
In this bright world of ours. 


The fairy spell that childhood wears, 
Its artlessness and truth, 

The light that lives within the eye 
And in the smile of youth. 

The impress on the manly brow, 
Wrought with a shade of care, 

That tells of high and noble thought, 
How beautiful they are! 


And life—how much is shed around, 
To bless and cheer us here, 

When energy and strength are found, 
Its lesser ills to bear ! 

Although a cloud may sometimes rise, 
A shadow sometimes rest, 

Upon our early pathway, still 
’T is beautiful and blessed, 
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The Heart. 


The little I have seen of the world, and know | 


of the history of mankind, teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow not in an- 
ger. When I take the history of one poor heart / 


that has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
IYSell LUE SULUyEICS ALU VEL pLauUUD tu aD pas~ 


sed through; the brief pulsations of joy; the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear; the pres- 
sure of want; the desertion of friends; the scorn 
of the world that has little charity ; the desola- 
tion of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening vices 
within, health gone, happiness gone, I would fain 
leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him 


|| from whose bands it came.—Longfellow. 





less seas. 


From the Southern Literary Gazette. 
The Listener. 
THE STORY OF ELLEN CONWAY. 
Once in my character of a Listener, I found 
_myself in a large boarding school. Around me 
| were gathered more than a hundred young girls, 


ees of them of my own age, for I had been 


\| placed there for other purposes than listening ; 


| 
| 


| the happy creatures were therefore my compan- 
ions—some of them dear friends whom T love to 
| this day—though many years have elapsed since 
'I parted from them, and some of the best and 
dearest of them are separated from me by path- 
I was very young when placed in 
their midst, and was hundreds of miles from the 


| home of my childhood; and it was not strange 
|| then, that I was lonely and sick-hearted, for tasks 


were set me which frightened and discouraged 
me I thought that in all that assembly “no 


| kindly beaming eye” fell on the little stranger to 


| in the future. 


cheer and inspire her with a hope of happiness 
All about me were busily intent 
| on arrangements for themselves for the opening 
| term, or greetings were being exchanged between 
| old scholars, separated during the long vacations, 


|| and merry voices gave utterance to merry hearts 
|| —the very teachers seemed to speak to others 


| more winningly than to me. 
At length my tasks were apportioned to me, 


| and I was permitted to withdraw. The upper 
|| piazza of the seminary overlooked a lively little 
|| stream, which gleamed before us a moment in 


the sunshine, and then went singing its sweet 
song through the shady woods which skirted the 
village. Its beauty arrested my gaze but not my 


| thoughts; they were too sad to be won by an 
| appeal to the eye only, and soon the tears came 
| trickling down my cheek; and a sob told my 


|| wretchedness. 


At this moment a gentle step 
aroused me, and an arm passed over my shoul- 


|| ders, while a soft voice said to me: 





“Little friend, why do you weep? There is 
_an old Arabic proverb which says: ‘running wa- 
ters make the heart glad, and can you look upon 
that merry brooklet and give way to sadness?” 
and then drawing me toward her, while she 


; Passcu MICA Atte Ue ee ae weeny eee VEeW ALLA © 


| « What grief should thy years know ! 
Thy brow and cheek are smooth as waters be, 
When no breath troubles them.” 
A beautiful face, as well as a sweet voice, had 
this fair speaker. Oh! how I afterward loved 
‘that face, with its bright complexion, white fore- 
head, dim with the shadow of rich brown tresses, 
with its full ruby lips, and more than all, the large 
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dark, earnest eye, from which I “ drank in soul.” 
Helen Conway was then “just seventeen;” she 

was above the usual hight—some called her too 
tall—but her head was so superbly molded, her 
bearing so queenly, every movement so graceful, | 
and her dignity was tempered with so rare a 
apirit of delicate mirth, that few, save the envi- 
ous, found her hight at all detracting from her | 
perfection. 

She was the only daughter of an English | 
gentleman of great wealth, and she had but one 
brother, every way worthy of Helen. 
been motherless for many years, but their father 
had added the tenderness of the lost parent to 
the pride they were calculated to inspire in his | 


bosom, and certainly they were a singularly hap- | 


py family. 

The summer term passed quickly away, and 
we were but in our preparations for the annual 
examination, when Helen was summoned to the 
deathbed of her father. We heard from her 
through her letters to one of the teachers. Her 


father’s illness had been partly the result of anx- | 


iety on learning the loss of all his landed prop- 
erty, and on his decease, the whole estate was 
ascertained to be insolvent. Helen was there- 


fore unable to return to school; she was resolved | 
henceforth to sustain herself, and for that pur- | 


pose must go out among strangers. 
When another term brought us together again, 
I learned that Helen Conway, though much 


against her brother’s wishes, had entered a Low- | 


ell factory, as an operative, to supply herself 
with the means of finishing her education. To 
her brother’s expostulations she replied : 

“Tt is no disgraceful thing which I would do, 
Philip, but one most honorable. I would not 
make such employment a matter of choice, nor 


would I perhaps seek such companions as may | 
surround me, but at the worst, the employment | 


will not degrade me ; nor the associates contami- 
nate, and I shall the soonest gain what I require; 
and I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I have not fettered you, my dear Philip, in the 
course you have adopted, for impeding you 
would be the maintenance of an indolent help- 
less girl.” 

With what astonishment was this intelligence 
received by Helen’s schoolmates. Her mild dig- 
nity had gained for her the respect of all; her rare 
intellectual acquirements had commanded it, and | 


MCA GMMaMIG WPURIUE ua wu CYCU Le MUSE 
thoughtless ; but when all these had failed, the | 
aristocratic name she bore, and the knowledge of | 
her father’s wealth, had been sufficient to gain an 
acknowledgment of her superiority. What was 


she now? “A factory girl—one of the Lowell | had learned to be fully conscious of her own pe- | | 
“culiar dignity as a woman, capable of selfcon- | 


crowd” —a class always placed by the would-be | 
little aristocrats of our number far below the | 
daughters of the retail grocer, or humble artizan. 
In spite of the circumstances which had given 
me my station in the upper circle of our minia- 


ture world, this state of things bad made me|| «The sun of my father’s love has set,” said | 





They had | 


| most indignant. I did combat bravely for nature’s | 
true aristocracy; and I uphold it still more 
warmly now, since a knowledge of the real world || | 
has taught me that fine appareling may clothe 
_the most unmitigated vulgarity, a full purse only | 
aid its supercilious importance and ridiculous | 
pretensions. The right to be aristocratie—and | 
I hold there is such a right,—is one which comes | 
| as afree gift of nature, and this distinction I 
reverence next to the rare genius with which she | 
| sometimes endows her children. Vulgarity in a 
palace, displaying itself in affectations of taste | 
and refinement, so shallow that any clear eye | 





| 





|| may diseern their absurdity. showing itself also | 


in haughty insolence toward inferiors in station 
or worldly advantages, and servility toward | 
those elevated by the world’s acclaim, or by yet 


despicable and revolting than the unconstrained 

vulgarity of the lower classes. 
| Very few who have the power of getting great 
_ wealth know how to use it; their energies are | 
too often directed only in one channel, and when | 
| they have tightly drawn their pursestrings over | 
_ the last acquired dollar, they have resolutely | 
| drawn closer the heart-strings. Stifling all noble 
impulses, their head too, grows heavy with their | 
hoards, and the highest aspirations of their soul 
are checked amid tainted atmosphere. D’Israeli 
defines “good breeding”—which is necessary to | 
aristocracy—as “a general regard for the feel- 


| selfishness,” and how can those whose hearts are 
as hard as their treasures hope to acquire it ? 
But I mean not to digress thus, and I will 


hasten to tell you how my friend fared. The 


ennobling, for she was stimulated and incited by 


duct; and may not the most menial labor be ren- 
dered a proud, yea, a holy service, when we toil 
for the comfort and happiness of those we love, 
for their or our own advancement in the beauti- | 
ful lore the soul craves? 
Helen’s leisure hours were well improved; the 
hoarding house piano was ever her choicest recre- 
| ation, for she had a fine voice and a well-cultiva- 
| ted taste for music. A large library for the use 
| of the operatives in the mills, supplied her with 
| books her own little store lacked; and besides 


this she learned many, and to her most strange 
} AcepuULD UL LUMA HALUTe, among ner associates, 


| until both heart and soul expanded most liber- 
cally during her year at Lowell. 

| At the end of the year she returned to school, | 

} more beautiful far than she had ever been, for she | 





‘trol, and of selfsupport. She was more lova- 
ble than ever, also, and her heart had a warmer 


| welcome for those whose affections were tried and 
| faithful. 








ings of others, which springs from an absence of | 


whole year was spent in toil, and its effect was | concealed her from our sight. 


the highest motives which can influence our con- | 


| 
] 


l all she could do for them. 


| 


| 


| 

















she to me, referring in her own peculiar manner 


to the greeting she had received, “ but the beau- 
tiful stars have begun to come out, and lo! they 


are all suns, too, giving light and joy to other 
planets. He was nearer to me, so I lived in his 
beams; but now his light, though not his influ- 
ence, has been repoved and merged in the glory 
of God, of which glory his spirit was an emanation.” 

All, however, were not able or prepared to ap- 
preciate her conduct; and even in her presence 
some would speak contemptuously of the factory 
girl’s life—of their boarding house *pianos—of 
their libraries and literary associations. A slight 


toawerd haw alana, anly gained feoms bee « amila . 
but when she heard those whom she had learned 
to respect spoken of in this manner, she would 


| draw up her queenly figure, and defend them 
| greater wealth, above themselves, is utterly more 


with heart-warm eloquence, until the contemner 
quailed under her just sarcasms. Nor was this 
She wrote in their be- 
half, and her pen did ample justice to the sub- 


|| jects which inspired it, and to her own free spirit. 


“I am determined to put Helen Conway down !” 
said Eleanor Sibley, whose home was in one of 
those proud mansions that overlook that noble 
square which is the pride of the New England 
metropolis. “One would imagine her a very 
princess, or as a republican, I suppose I must say 
president’s daughter; she advances her outre 
opinions about those Lowell factory girls with 
such an air of supreme authority, as if she said 
“You dare not dispute me: I know I’m right.” 

“If I am not a president’s daughter, I may 
become a president’s wife—who can tell to the 
contrary, Nelly Sibley?”—and Helen advanced 
laughingly, from behind the column which had 


So they all found out they could not put her 
| down, and then they dubbed her “ Defender of 
Operatives Rights,” “The Ebenezer Elliott of 
New England,” “ Yankee Hewitt,” &e. “Noble 
titles she would say, with perfect good humor. 
“Don’t you think, young ladies, I could plead 
well for you when August comes?” And truly, 
when the day came for the distribution of honors, 
Helen received from the school, by unanimous 
award, the highest they could bestow ; an address 
to be read before the friends of the school in be- 


'| half of an education society which they had es- 


tablished among them, and Eleanor Sibley was 
deputed to inform her of their choice. 
elen Conway lett school, and became a teach- 


er. For three years she toiled in her honorable 
but laborious vocation, and then she was married 
to one who had long loved her. If I dared tell 
you his name you would recognize it at once as 
one very familiar to you, for he is a member of 
Congress — eloquent, patriotic, and high-souled. 

Now, who can tell but Helen Conway will one 
day be a president’s wife? Of all in that school, 
not one has a fairer chance of attaining that sta- 
tion—and will not the factory girl do thie honors 
of the White House with superb grace? 
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Moral and Intellectual habits of a Teacher. 

1. Cultivate diligently the habit of selfcontrol.— 
He can never rule others successfully, who has 
not first learned to govern himself. Without self 
government, you can, as a teacher, literally do 
nothing. Where this is wanting, it is obviously 
impossible to carry out any gpttled plan, cither 
for our own good, or for the benefit of others. 
Carried about by every wind of passion, the 
wretched victim of ill temper and caprice rejects 
to-day, that which but yesterday he judged to be 
above all things desirable; his own irritated 
spirit kindles irritation in every other bosom; 
and ohstaclec unknown to the tranquil and meek. 
block up every avenue to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those who are under his control. 

2. Carefully avoid everything that is repulsive, 
even to the most sensitive, either in manner or con- 
duct. Be neat in your person. A slovenly ap- 
pearance degrades a man in the sight of the 
world, and always lessens the respect he receives 
from children. A man is fearfully mistaken, if 
he imagines that any strength of mind, or vari- 
ety of attainments will excuse vulgarity, rude- 
ness, or dirt. Need I add, avoid altogether the 
use of tobacco and snuff. These habits, to say 
nothing of the expense, which is by no means in- 
considerable, or of the injury which they often 
do to health, which is much more than is com- 
monly suspected, furnish a most pernicious ex- 
ample to be constantly before the eyes of chil- 
dren, who are influenced vastly more by example 
than precept. Think of all the scholars in a 
school using this filthy weed. What would be 
its aspect? Why should the teacher indulge 
habits that he reprobates in his scholars ? 

Guard against the formation of certain mental 
habits, to which your station and employment 
particularly expose you. You are accustomed to 
command in the school; and if you do not take 
great care, you will feel it difficult to brook con- 
tradiction out of it. Without incessant watch- 
fulness, you will become arrogant and dogmatic, 
or pedantic and prejudiced. Such is the natural 
tendency of constant intercourse with immature 
minds, looking up to the teacher as an authority. 

In all your intercourse with your committees, 
be modest and courteous. 

3. Diligently pursue a regular and system- 
atic course of private study; and let it bear as 
much as possible upon the duties of your partic- 
ular profession. The great object of all educa- 
tion is to prepare for usefulness. Keep this in 
mind, and read and study simply with the view 
of thereby obtaining the power to do more good, 
in the particular position in which Providence has 
placed you. 

Let it, I pray you, be your first object, to be 
thoroughly grounded in every branch of know- 
ledge you have to teach. Study principles; and 
never rest satisfied until you are so familiar with 
everything you profess, and with the steps by 
Which it must be attained, that you can at once 








ascertain whether your pupils do, or do not, un- 
derstand what you are communicating,—can dis- 
cover where their difficulties lie—can clear up 
that which is obscure,—illustrate that which is 
but partially understood,—and present old truths 
in new and varied aspects. For although it be 
true, that there must be some natural “aptness 
to teach,” in®order to communicate knowledge 
successfully, yet most persons probably owe more 
to culture, in this respect, than is commonly im- 
agined. No natural talent will enable a man to 
gain the interest and respect of his pupils, so 
soon as such a knowledge of his profession, as 
will enable him quickly to detect an inaceuracy. 
and to discuss and settle the various questions 
and difficulties which press upon the mind, and 
naturally enough, seem all-important to the pupil. 
“Tt is worthy of remark,” says Professor Jar- 
dine, “that whatever change for the better shall 
be made in our systems of education, it must be- 
gin with the teachers themselves. The art of 
teaching, like all other arts, is founded,chiefly on 
experience. Improvements, therefore; are not to 
be expected from legislators and politicians, who 


have many other objects to engage their atten-. 
tion; nor even from men of science, unless they 


have had experience in the business of education. 
It therefore becomes the duty of every one en- 
gaged in teaching, to collect facts, to record ob- 
servations, to watch the progress of the human 
faculties, as they expand under the influence of 
education, and thus to unite their efforts for the 
improvement of our academical establishments.” 

4 Cherish akindly feeling toward the young 
at all times, and under all circumstances. Do 
not attribute to children, dispositions and ten- 
dencies which do not belong to them. Many are 
absolutely discouraged from undertaking any be- 
nevolent effort on their behalf, by the frequent 
complaints which are uttered by teachers, respect- 
ing their character and conduct: they are per- 
verse, lazy, thoughtless, ungrateful, and wicked. 
A well-qualified instructor smiles at these com- 
plaints; for he knows that “the teacher is to 
blame, he is ranking among crimes, actions which 
are but the unavoidable results of their charac- 
ters as children; he is seeking fruit in the time 
of blossoms.” Salzmann, to whom I have al- 
ready more than once referred, insists, that by 
far the greater number of those faults and de- 


fects which grieve the teacher, are but the natu- 
ral results OF Nis own conduct. He that as it 


may, it is certainly of the utmost importance 
that a teacher should have a good opinion of chil- 
dren; that he should always put the most favor- 
able construction upon their conduct; that he 
should remember, that children not only do think 
and act like children, but ought to do so; that in 
short, he should be fond of them. Cultivate, 
therefore, a warm interest in their society, and 
under all circumstances be their friend. 


5. Studiously avoid everything which is cal. 
culated to impair your health. Children have 





no sympathy with morbid affections of the liver 
and spleen ;—an instructor must be cheerful and 
happy. But cheerfulness depends very much 
on the state of the body; almost any degree of 
despondency or irritability may be produced by 
irregularity of diet, neglect of exercise, or want 
of sufficient sleep. Take care, therefore, of your 
health. 

Finally ; in all you do, whether relating to the 
management of your school, or to the regulation 
of your private studies, act upona plan. Sketch 
out every morning the business of the day, 
and then pursue the appointed duty with fresh- 
ness of spirit. with interest, and with hope. You 
may find it difficult, perhaps impossible, to plan 
for any extended period, but plan you must. 
Without preconsidered and definite arrangements, 
you will never be able to conduct satisfactorily 
the complicated business of a school, or to pur- 
sue with advantage any course of private study. 

Much more might be added. A thousand 
suggestions crowd upon my mind, for which I can 
find no place; suggestions relating to the disci- 
cipline of the mind; to the improvement of the 
faculties; to the attainment of self knowledge ; 
to the repression of pride, selfishness, and envy ; 
to the cultivation of the devout affections; the 
quickening of conscience; the cherishing of pu- 
rity, honor, punctuality, and prudence; the reg- 
ulation of general reading and conversation; the 
schooling of the heart; and the absolute neces- 
sity of constant dependence on that divine and 
blessed Spirit, without whose aid even the re- 
newed soul cannot lift its desires and affections 
heavenward. All this, and much more, should 
come under notice, were I not checked by the 
thought, that this species of advice, which would 
of itself make a volume, has already been offered 
by others, in everyway better qualified than my- 
self to impart such instruction. One word only 
would I add: Let no day pass without spending 
some portion of your time alone with God. “ An 
hour of solitude, passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer, or, in conflict with, and conquest over a 
single passion, or subtle bosom sin, will teach 
more of thought, will more effectually waken the 
faculty, and form the habit of reflection, than a 
year’s study in the schools without them.” 

Conn. C. S. Jour. 


1°ll Try and You Can°t. 
The genius of Christopher Colnmbns said, «I 
will discover a new world’ But popular opin- 


ion replied, ‘you can’t.’ But ‘I'll try,’ was the 
laconic reply.. This resolution did eventually 
make Columbus famous in all succeeding ages. 
‘I will construct a steamboat,’ said the genius of 
Robert Fulton. But the populace sneeringly 
responded, and heaped abuse and ridiculous epi- 
thets upon this puerile projector. ‘ Youcan’t do 
it” was the general reply. But Fulton meekly 
and mildly replied, ‘1’ll try,’ and now that he 











has been successful, and is sleeping in the quiet 
grave, his persecutors would almost deify him. 
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Spelling. 














orthography, various inventions have been sought 
out. Some we regard as far superior to others, 
but the criterion to determine the practical su- 
periority of any one, is its power to arrest and 
fix the attention of the learner. Any mode which || 
accomplishes this object will succeed; without 
this, any mode will fail. Hence a substitution, 
by way of variety, of a less perfect for a more 
perfect mode, may be attended for a little while 
with favorable results, because the less perfect 
mode, by its novelty, may recall the attention, 
which the more perfect, by its familiarity, fails 
any longer to command. 

Before proceeding to detail a number of dif- 
ferent methods, from which teachers can select, 
or which they can use by turns in order to renew 
the flagging interest of the pupils, we wish to 
specify two or three practices, quite common in || 
our schools, but which ought to be avoided. 

It is customary in many schools to spell all the |! 
words, put out, as it is called, from dissyllables 
to polysyllables, simply by naming all the letters || 
which compose them in their order, and without |, 
spelling them syllabically. This will be best || 
understood by an example. Take the word ex- 
ample. 



































































































































































































































speller merely says, e, x, a, m, p,], e, example. 
If spelled syllabically, the speller says, e, x, ex, 
a, m, exam, p, 1, e, ple, example. The former 
method, we regard as very objectionable. It does 
not teach the clear enunciation of each syllable 
by itself. Mispronunciations often consist in 
attaching a letter to one syllable, which belongs 
to another. Takethe word de-stroy or de-spair, 
it makes an entire difference in the pronunciation, 
whether the letter s be sounded as belonging to 
the first syllable or to the second. To spell the 
words by syllables, instead of spelling by letters, 
tends to fix the true line between the syllables 
in pronunciation. It tends also to give clearness 
and distinctness to the articulation of his voice 
so that each syllable may come out by itself, in 












































































































































out this individuality of the syllables, speakers 
always fail in emphasis and cadence. Syllables 
are to be regarded as links in a chain, and not 
as parts of a continuous rod. Without this dis- 
tinct enunciations of the syllables, the articula- 
tion seems glutinous and gummy;—the words 
rope oul, instead of cavh oylable falling with a 
tinkle of-its own. Now let no one, as he reads, 
in avoiding the gluey enunciation, run into the 
opposite extreme, and make long bars or vacant 
spaces, between his syllables,—pausing as though 
a hyphen were a period; but our sincere advice, 
is, to have it done just right. 

There is another reason for spelling words 
syllabically. For want of a knowledge what 
letters of a word belong to one syllable, and 
what to another, many persons divide their words 
in writing successive lines, where there is no di- 






























































































































































If spelled in the manner we refer to, the || 


| ° 
» || them luminous. 


speaking, like a well-struck note in music. With- | 


this, that if there be not space enough for the | 
| whole written or printed word in one line, but a 
| part of it is to be inserted in the next, the word 
| should be divided between syllables, and not else- 


he would put pla in the first line, and shy in the | 
second. Or the word singing, h@-might divide | 
by placing sin in the first line, and ging in the | 
second, by which the hearer would get singe-ing, | 
| instead of sing-ing. Indeed, if this division of || 
| words into their proper syllables is to be learned || 
by itself, it will be found an enormous labor, but 


if learned while spelling. it will hardly add any 
| thing to that task. 


Another fault in spelling whichis wholly charge- 





| the true pronunciation of the words, in order to 
| indicate the manner in which they are to be spel- 
led. For instance if the word is often.(the pro- 
nunciation of which is of’fn), the teacher will 
say of-tey, sounding the silent t. By this means 


| 


| the mistake is, that the word put out, to wit, of- 
ten, does not belong to our language, while the || 
_ word of fn, which does belong to it, is neglected 
| Take the word pronunciation (pronounced pro- 
nun-she-a-tion), and if it be distinctly enounced 
as pro-nun-ci-a-tion, a child may spell it ninety- 
nine days in succession, and if the true word is 
put out to him, or is to be written by him, on 
the hundredth he will miss it. Every word as it || 
is put out to a scholar should be pronounced pre- 
cisely as it is uttered bya good reader or speaker 
with the same, but with no more slowness or dis- 
tinctness of utterance. There is a pleasant 
| electrical experiment, where a conducting wire is 
| shaped into the form of letters, which make some 
| word, and on discharging the electricity, it runs 
| up and down the letters and makes each one of 
Now it is not the voice of the | 
| teacher in putting out the words, that is to shape 


, || out all the letters of the word visibly; but it is | 


| the mind of the learner that is to crinkle up and 

downand make each letter bright and vivid. 
Another very common fault in teaching pupils 

to spell, is this. If the word which is put out 


| til it is spelled aright by some one, and then the | 


next word is taken, without making the sugite | 
| Who have missed, repeat the corrected spelling. 


teacher spells it for him and passes on: the pupil 
deriving about as much advantage in orthogra- 
phy, from having the teacher spell all his words 
for him, as he would derive of physical strength, 
from having the teacher eat all his meals for him. 








| vision. Norule should be more familiar than | 
To accomplish so desirable an object as correct || 








| where. In writing the word plashy, for instance, | 


able to the teacher, consists in departing from | 


the word put out is spelled with perfect ease, but | 


is not correctly spelled by one pupil, the teacher | 
puts it to the next, and the next, and so on, un- |, 


| Or, what is worse, if the pupil misses a word, the || 


Having now specified what ought not to be | 
done in teaching orthography, we proceed to enu- 
|| merate some modes which may be pursued for | 
the sake of variety, and others which ought to 
be pursued as a matter of habit and custom. 


For the sake of variety, or of enlivening the 
| interest of the class, which is becoming drowsy 
and stupid, they may be allowed to spell round 
a few times by letters and syllables merely, that 
is, each pupil uttering one of the letters of which 
a word is composed. For example, suppose the 
word be uttering, The teacher pronounces it to 
| the class, the first pupil says u, the second t, the 
| third pronounces the syllable ut; the fourth then 
says t, the fifth e, the sixth r, the seventh says 
_ ter, the eighth utter; the ninth says i, the tenth 
n, the eleventh g, the twelfth ing, and the thir- 


| teenth pronounces the whole word uttering; or 
| the Geet epelle a cyllahloe, «u +, the prvowmd pro 
| nounces it ut, the third the next syllable, t, e, r, 
| the fourth pronounces it, ter, and the fifth joins 
them into utter, and so on. This mode has been 
recommended by many teachers, and it undoubt- 
| edly serves to arrest and fix attention, both on 
account of its novelty, and because the whole 
‘class must hear the word and keep it in mind, 
| otherwise the pupils, to whose lot it falls to spell 


the last part of it, will not know what they have 
‘todo. It is putting out to them a word, a mip- 
_ ute before they have to spell it, and in the mean 
| time, they must hold the whole word fast in their 
_ minds, and be able to hit the. right letter or syl- 
| lable, when their turn comes respectively. 
| Another mode, sometimes recommended, is that 
of simultaneous spelling. This may rouse up 
| listless and inactive minds, as the steps of a 
| weary man are quickened by a strain of music. 
| Possibly one other advantage may sometimes 
be derived from it. There are scholars in many 
of our schools, who can hardly be made to speak 
audibly. -Through timidity or coyness, they only 
| | breathe and whisper what they have to say: they 
desire to-spell the words confidentially. This 
| spelling by platoons may embolden the timid to 
utter a volume of voice, not to be obtained from 
_ them alone, as a frightened boy may discharge a 
| gun with a battalion of soldiers, who would be 
afraid of its report, if not drowned in the volley. 
But on the other hand, it is easy in such a case, 
| for one who does not know how a word is spelled, 
| to sink his voice, when he comes to the doubtful 
letters, sheltering his silence under the noise 
made by the rest. 

But the best way of spelling by word of mouth 
which we have ever known, is for the teacher to 
put out a word to a class, and then wait just 
| long enough for each scholar to spell it mentally 
and then name a particular scholar to spell it 
orally. And the utility of this plan increases 
_ just in proportion to the number belonging to the 
class. It fixes the attention of every scholar, 
for not one of them knows but he shall be called 
upon to spell the word. It forbidgall wandering, 
and betrays it if committed. If the class con- 

sist of twenty, twenty minds are at work, the 
_moment the word is uttered by the teacher. In 
| | the ordinary way of: putting out words to a class 
‘in rotation, if the class consist of twenty, as soon 
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as one scholar has spelled a word in his turn, he 
knows that twenty others have to spell before his 
turn comes again; and away goes his mind, skat- 
ing, bird’s nesting, or playing tops or marbles, 
until, “in the course of human events,” he per- 
ceives that another word is coming to him. 
the mode first described, each scholar attempts in 
his mind, the spelling of each word: in the lat- 
ter, each scholar seldom does more than spell one 
word in twenty. Compared with the latter pro- 
cess, the former condenses the labor of twenty 
days into one. Spelling by rotation ought never 
to be practiced, except, perhaps, in the smallest 
classes uf the very youngest obildicu. 

The mode of spelling by writing the words 
put out, on slates or paper, has been so often de- 
scribed, that there can scarcely be a teacher in 
in the state unacquainted with it. We make but 
a single remark as to the mode of examining the 
words after they have been written. When a 
list of sufficient length has been written, all the 
slates or papers may be left with the teacher for 
his inspection; or he may take one slate or paper 
from the right or left, and then let each scholar 
pass his list to his right or left hand fellow. Af- 
ter this is done let the words be read or rather 
spelled, in order as they are written, and let each 
deviation from the true orthography be marked 
for correction. 

But we now come to the consideration of a 
point, the neglect of which will deprive any spel- 
ling process of nine-tenths of its value. The 
main reason why children do not learn to spell 
faster, except when they spell for places and pri- 
zes, is, that the consequences are about the same 
to them whether they spell right or wrong. If, 
when spelling orally, one scholar misses a word, 
as it is called, the next spells it, and there the 
matter ends. So if a mistake is made in spell- 
ing on slates, it is corrected, and then passes 
into oblivion. 

Now this a wide departure from all the laws of 


nature, which invariably attach some inconveni- || 
If the lesson be not | 


ence or suffering to error. 
too long—and this demands discretion on the 
part of the teacher—then the erroneous spelling 
of a word betrays a blamable neglect in the 
study of it, and this neglect ought to be followed 
with some substantial inconvenience. Whenever 
there is reason to believe that such neglect has 
existed, let the scholar be sent from his seat to 
write the missed word correctly on the black- 
board—the others continuing their recitations, as 
before, or oblige him to keep a book or piece of 
paper on which to enter all his missed words; or 
make him write the words on a slip of paper and 
earry them in his pocket a day or two, so that 
he shall have the correct spelling somewhere 
about his person, until he will secure it a place in 
his head. Let the words stand on the black- 
board to be spelled aloud the next,day, or make 
the pupil produce his list of missed words, and 
read and spell them again ; or try him from day 


Tn | 


} to day on the words he carries in his pocket, and 
|| let him fling away the slips of paper containing 
| them, as fast as he provides a secure place for 
| them in his mind. No scholar will long fail to 
|| get the true spelling of words, if the inconveni- 
ence of missing them becomes greater than the 
| inconvenience of learning them, and if the first 
} inconvenience is made a direct consequence of the 
|| neglect to learn them. 
|| Perhaps it will be asked, what shall be done 
| with a boy who does not spell half his words cor- 
| rectly? We answer, let him be removed to an- 
| other class. He is altogether out of his place, 
| amid words, one half or one quartor of which he 
| cannot spell. 
| Of the practice of arranging classes in military 
order, and spelling for places and rewarding the 
pupil at the head, we cannot now speak, further 
| than to say, that we believe its effect, in a great 
| majority of cases, is to injure the social and moral 
| feelings of the pupils; leading to pride and arro- 
_gance on one side, and to envy and ill will on 
the other. Besides, this stimulous, though strong, 
applies to but few. If the class consists of 
| twenty or twenty-five scholars, shaking them to- 
gether for a week will pretty nearly determine, 
who are to remain at the top and who will sink 
irrecoverably to the bottom. Some half dozen 
perhaps, will enter the lists on nearly equal terms ; 
| victory some days perching on one head, and 
/some days on another. But this is not always 
so. Sometimes one, who has great power over 
language, will plant himself at the head of the 
‘class, and stand there, like an eight day clock, 
always striking the true sounds at the right time. 
| In our school-going days, we remember, there was 
| oné boy, who would work his way to the head of 
his spelling class, and remain there during the 
| whole school, unposed, undisposed, and undispo- 
| sable, holding on, like the letter A at the head of 
| the alphabets. The consequence was, that the 
| great majority of the class were poor spellers. 
Mass. C. S. Jour. 





Everett’s Eulogy on Adams. 

The following passages from Mr. Everett’s 
eulogy on John Quincy Adams, are very elo- 
quent and impressive : 

Asa man, he had, no doubt, the infirmities of 
human nature (fair subject of criticism to the 


happy few who are immaculate), but not, [ think, 
those most Trequently laid to his charge. He 


was not, for instance, parsimonious or avuricous. 
Thrown, from his first start in life, upon his own 
resources, he determined to live within his means, 
and studied a decent economy; not because he 
loved money, but because he loved independence. 
That object attained, he ceased to exercise even 
ordinary thrift in the management of his affairs ; 
but he did not cease, to the end of his life, to 
lend an ear to every call (public or private) 
upon his liberality, far beyond the extent of his 
income. He did not, 2s a minister abroad, load 








| he was simple in his tastes and feelings. 


| pense ? 





| breach spouting with fire. 








himself with debt, that he might enjoy the satis 
faction of being distanced in a race of profusion 
with the foreign ambassadors, whose princely 
incomes are swelled by princely salaries; but, 
from the time of his first residence at Washing- 
ton, as Secretary of State, to the close of his pres- 
idency, and even of his life, the hospitality of his 
house and of his table was proverbial. He was 
plain in his personal habits and dress, because 
What 
attraction can there be toa thoughtful, studious 
man—with great affairs upon his hands and up- 
on his thoughts,—in the wretched and fatiguing 
vanities which are the principal sources of ex- 
There was no occasional abstraction 
and reserve in his manner, which led those who 
did not observe him more closely, to think him 
deficient in warmth and cordiality. But while 
he wanted a certain cheerful flexibility and 
sprightliness, which, when accompanied with 
sincerity and frankness, are a very enviable en- 
dowment for a public man—eminently useful in 
making friends—yet, in real kindness of nature, 
and depth and tenderness of feeling, no man 
surpassed him. His venerable classmate bears 
witness that he contributed his full share to the 
hilarity of the social circle—and sure 1 am there 
must be around me some who can remember 
with me, the hours for which they have hung 
delighted on the fascination of his social converse. 
As far asthe higher sympathies of our nature 
are concerned, the master affections, whose 
sphere is far above the little conventional cour- 
tesies of life, a warmer spirit never dwelt in a hu- 
man frame. ’ 

But I have left untouched the great qualities 
of the man, the traits which formed the heroism 
of his character, and would have made him, at all 
times, and in any career, a person of the highest 
mark and force. These, were, his lion heart, 
which knew not the fear of man; and his reli- 
gious spirit, which feared God in all things, con- 
stantly, profoundly and practicall y. A p erson of 
truer courage, physical and moral, I think never 
lived. In whatever calling of life he had grown 
up, this trait, [am sure, would have been con- 
Spicuous. Had he been a common sailor, he 
would have been the first to go to the masthead, 
when the topsails were flying into ribbons. He 
never was called to expose his life in the field; 
but, had his duty required it, he was a man to 
lead a forlarn hope, with a steady step thro’ a 
It was his custom,— 
at a time when personal violence toward indi- 
viduals politically obnoxious was not uncom- 
mon,—to walk the unwatched and desolate streets 
of Washington alone, and before sunrise. This 
may be set down to the steadiness of nerves, 
which is shared by men of inferior tone of mind. 
But in his place in the House of Representatives 
—in the great struggle into which he plunged, 


"from a conscientious sense of duty, in the closing 


year of his life—and in the boldness and reso- 
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lution with which he trod on ground never be- 
fore thrown open to free discussion, he evinced 
a moral courage, founded on the only true basis 
of moral principles, of which I know no brighter 
example. It was with this he warred, and with 
this he conquered ; strong in the soundness of his 
honest heart, strong in the fear of God—the last 
great dominant principle of his life and char- 
acter. 

There was the biding of his power. There 
it was that he exhibited, in its true type, the ster- 
ling quality of the good old stock of which he 
came. Offices, and affairs, and honors, and stud- 
ies, left room in his soul for Faith. 


No man 
laid hold, with a firmer grasp, of the realities of 
life; but no man dwelt more steadily on the mys- 
terious realities beyond life. He entertained a 
profound, I had almost said and absolute, rever- 
ence for sacredthings. The daily and system- 
atic perusal of the Brste was an occupation 
with which no other duty was allowed to inter- 
fere. He attended the public offices of social 
worship with a constancy seldom witnessed in 
this busy and philosophic age. Still there was 
nothing austere or narrow-minded in his religion 
—there was no affection of rigor in his life or 
manners; no unreflecting adoption of traditionary 
opinions in matters of belief. He remained, to 
the end of his days, an inquirer after truth. He 
regularly attended the public vorship of churches 
widely differing from each other in doctrinal pe- 
culiarities. ‘The daily entry of his journal, for 
the latter part of his life, begins with a passage 
extracted from Scripture, followed with his own 
meditation and commentary ; and, thus commenc- 
ing the day, there is little reason to doubt that, 
of his habitual reflections, as large a portion was 
thrown forward to the world of spirits as was re- 
tained by the passing scene. 

The death of such a man is no subject of vul- 
gar sorrow. Domestic affliction itself bows with 
resignation at an event so mature in its season; 
so rich in its consolations; so raised into sublimi- 
ty by the grandeur of the parting scene. Of all | 





the great orators and statesmen in the world, he | 
alone has, I think, lived out the full term of a 
long life in actual service, and died on the field 
of duty, in the public eye, within the halls of | 
public council. The great majority of public | 
men, who most resemble him, drop away satis- | 
fied, perhaps disgusted, as years begin to wane; 
many break down at the merktian> In other 
times and countries, not a few have laid their | 
heads on the.block. Demosthenes, atthe age of | 
sixty, swallowed poison, whilethe pursuer was 
knocking at the door of the temple in which he 
had taken refuge. 


i Cicero, at the age of sixty- 
four, stretched out his neck from his litter to the 
hired assassin. Our illustrious fellow-citizen, in 
. the fullness of his years and of his honors, upon 

a day that was shaking, in Europe, the pillars of 
a monarchy to the dust, fell calmly at his post, 

amid venerating associates, and breathed his 

-last within the Capitol. 








A Beautiful Contrast. 


“This is the last of earth. 
Dying words of John Quincy Adams. 
Only two years after the birth of John Quincey 


Adams, there appeared in the Mediterranean Sea | 


a human spirit, newly born, endowed with equal 
genius, without the regulating qualities of justice 


and benevolence, which Adams possessed in such | 


an eminent degree. A like career opened to both 
—born like Adams, a subject of a king—the child 
of more genial skies, like him became in early 
life, a patriot and citizen of a new and great re- 
public. Like Adame, ho lont his services ta the 
State in precious youth, and in its hours of need 
won its confidence. 
not wait the dull delays of slow and laborious 
advancement. He sought power by the hasty 
road that leads to carnage, and he became like 
Adams a supreme magistrate, a consul. There 
were other consuls—he was not content. He 
thrust them aside, and was consul alone. Con- 
sular power was too short. He fought two bat- 
tles and was consul for life. But power confes- 
sedly derived from the people, must be exercised 
in obedience to their will, and must be resigned 
to them again at least in death. 

He desolated Europe afresh, subverted the re- 
public, imprisoned the patriarch who presided 
over Rome’s comprehensive See, obliged him to 
pour on his head the sacred oil that made the 
persons of kings divine. He was an Emperor. 
But he saw around him a mother, brothers, and 
sisters not ennobled, whose humble state remin- 
ded him and the world that he was born a plebean, 
that he had no heir to wait impatient for the Im- 
perial Crown. He scourged the earth again, and 
again fortune smiled on him in his wild extrava- 
gance. He bestowed kingdoms and principalities 
on his kindred—put away the devoted wife of his 
youthful days—another, a daughter of Haps- 
burgh’s Imperial house, joyfully accepted his 
proud alliance. Offspring gladdened his anxious 


| sight, a diadem was placed on his infant’s brow, 


and it received the homage of princes, even in 
its cradle. Now he was indeed a monarch by 
divine appointment—the first of an endless suc- 
cession of monarchs who held sway on the earth. 
He gathered new and great armies from his own 
land, from subjugated lands. He called forth 
the young and brave—one from every household 
—from the Pyrenees to the Zuyder Zee—from 
Jura to the ocean. He marshaled them into 
long and majestic columns, and he went forth to 
see the universal dominion, which seemed almost 
within his grasp. But ambition had tempted 
fortune too far. The nations of the earth resis- 
ted, pursued, surrounded him. The pageant was 
ended. The crown fell from his presumptuous 
head. 

The wife who wedded him in his pride, forsook 
him in the hour when fear came upon him. His 
child was ravaged from his sight. His kinsmen 


I am content.” — || 


But unlike Adams, he would || 


'were degraded to their first estate, and he was 
‘no longer Emperor, nor consul, nor even a citizen, 
but an exile and a prisoner, on a lonely island, 
in the wild Atlantic. Discontent attended him 
there. The wayward man fretted out a few long 
years of his yet unbroken manhood, looking off 
at the earliest dawn and in evening twilight, to- 
| ward that distant world that had just eluded his 
grasp. His heart corroded.. Death came not 
unlooked for, though it came even then unwel- 
come. He was stretched on his bed within the 
fort that constituted his prison. 

A few fast and faithful friends stood around 
with the yuards, whu sejviucd that the hour of 
relief from long and wearisome watching, was at 
hand. As his strength was wasted away, delir- 
ium settled upon the brain from its long and in- 
| glorious inactivity. The pageant again returned. 
He was again a lieutenant, a consul, an emperor 
of France. He filled again the throne of Char- 
lemagne. His kindred pressed around him, again 
reinvested with the prominent pageantry of roy- 
_alty. The daughter of a long line of kings again 
| stood by hisside, and the sunny face of his child 
shone out from beneath the diamond that encir- 
‘led his flowing locks. 
| The marshals of the empire awaited his com- 
-mand. The legions of the old guard were again 

in the field, their scarred faces rejuvinated, and 
| their ranks thinned in many battles, replenished, 
| Russia, Austria, Prussia, Denmark and England, 
| gathered their mighty hosts to give them battle. 
| He waved his sword aloft and cried, “ Tete d’ Ar- 
mee!” The feverish vision broke—the mockery 
‘ended. This was the end of earth. The Corsi- 
can was content.—Gov. Seward. 





Double your Money. 

By taking an interest in your schools and your 
children’s proficiency, you can double the value 
of your school money and make one dollar 
worth two. Let children see that their parents 
feel a deep interest in their improvement, and 
| they will be likely to feel the same. ‘Talk with 
them—see if they learn thoroughly—encourage 
| them, and always visit the school: Half a day 
spent for that purpose will be worth more than a 
| five dollar bill to lengthen out the school. Why 
| not make the most of your money ? 
| But if the scholars, mind become too intensely 
| absorbed in the studies, check it even if he or she 
| must be taken from the school. 
| to health and life. 
| comparatively few. 


It is dangerous 
Such cases, however, are 


__ As gold is most frequently found in small grains 
| and seldom in large masses, so with knowledge. 
He who would gather much and become rich, 
must be content with obtaining a grain at a time. 
But let him not become wearied, or discouraged, 
| because of the slowness of his gains; for he may 
rest assured that by patience and perseverance hé 
will, in time, amass as much as he wants. 
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Upward—Onward. 


This your watchword, glorious one, 
While contending with your lot, 

Rest not till the race be done, 

And the glorious goal be won. 
Upward—onward—falter not. 


Onward through the mists of error, 
Fearless moving, clear the way ; 

Acting right, ye ll know no terror, 

Though the storm comes near and nearer, 
Upward—onward—watch and pray. 


Sit not down in brooding sorrow, 
Joy unseen may yet be near ; 
Let your heart uv trvable burruw, 
Bright the day that dawns to-morrow, 
Upward—onward—never fear. 


Action—action ; time is speeding, 
And your years are short and few ;* 

Work ye must the foremost leading, 

Rain and storm but little heeding, 
Upward—onward—firm and true. 


From the past a lesson learning, 
Onward move, by duty led ; 

With a truthful eye discerning 

Right from wrong, nor backward turning. 
Upward—onward—straight ahead. 


Though life’s tempests round you gather, 
Tremble not, but press the sod 
With firmer step, the storms you ’ll weather, 
Pulling heart and hand together. 
Upward—onward—trust in God. 
Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 





How far the Provision of Food is due to the 
Labor of Man. | 


The number of human beings on the earth is 
calculated at nearly one thousand millions; all 
of these are fed from the produce of the ground ; 
for even animal food is itself produce of the 
ground, It is true that for this result, man in 
general must labor, but how small an actual por- 
tion of this immense productiveness is due to 
man! His labor plows the ground and drops 
the seed into the furrows. From that a higher 
agency supersedes him. ‘The ground is in pos- 
session of influences which he can no more guide, 
govern, or restrain, than he can govern the ocean, 
The mighty elembic of the atmosphere is at 
work, the rains are distilled, the gales sweep, the 
dews cling, the lightning darts its fertilizing fire 
into the soil, the frost purifies the fermenting veg- 
etation—perhaps a thousand other agents are in 
movement, of which the secrets are still hidden 
from man; but the vividness of their force pene- 
trates all things, and the extent of their action is 
only to be measured by the globe; while man 
stands by, and has only to see the naked and 
drenched soil clothing itself with the tender vege- 
tation of spring, or the living gold of the har- 
vest—the whole loveliness and bounty of Nature 
delighting his eye, soliciting his hand, and filling 
his heart with joy.—Rev. Dr. Croly. 








Refusing to Drink Wine with Washington. 
Toward the close of the revolutionary war, 


says Dr. Cox, an officer in the army had occa- | 


sion to transact some business with General 
Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that purpose. Before leaving, he received an in- 
vitation to dine with the General, which was ac- 
cepted, and upon entering the room he found 
himself in company with a large number of la- 
dies and gentlemen. Asthey were mostly stran- 
gers to him, and he was of a naturally modest 
and unassuming disposition, he took a seat near 
the foot of the table, and refrained from taking 
an active part in the conversation. Just before 
the dinner was concluded, General Washington 
called him by name and requested him to drink a 
glass of wine with him. 

“You will have the goodness to excuse me, 
General,” was the reply, “as I have made it a 
rule not to take wine.” 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young 
officer, and a murmur of surprise and horror ran 
around the room. That a person should be so 
unsocial and so mean as to never drink wine, was 
really too bad; but that he should abstain from it 
on an occasion like that, and even when offered 
to him by Washington himself, was perfectly in- 
tolerable! Washington at once saw the feelings 
of his guests, and promptly addressed them:— 
“Gentlemen,”’ said he, “Mr. is right. I 





do not wish any of my guests to partake of any || 
thing against their inclination, and I certainly do || 


not wish them to violate any established principle 
in their social intercourse withme. I honor Mr. 


for his frankness, for his consistency in thus ad- | 


hering to an established rule which can never do 
him harm, and for the adoption of which, I have 
no doubt, he has good and sufficient reasons.” 





The Impetuous French. 

The impetuosity of the French, their capri- 
ciousness, and fondness for change, has long been 
proverbial. Since the year 1789, that nation has 
existed under sixteen different forms of govern- 
ment. 

Ist. At the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XVI, France was an absolute monarchy. 

2d. It was changed to a limited, or constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

3d. On the imprisonment of Louis, the execu- 
tive and legislative power was in the hands of the 
National Assembly. 

4th. Tie existence of the Assembly was ter- 
minated by the adoption of the Constitution.— 
Under this was formed a “ Legislative Assem- 
bly,’’ the executive power being in the hands of 
a “Committee of Public Safety.” 

5th. After this, a new Constitution was adopt- 
ed, which vested the legislative power in the 
hands of the Chamber of Deputies, a Council of 
Ancients, the executive being the “ Directory” of 
five. 

6th. This form was revolutionized by Napc- 


leon, who was chosen “First Consul,” for ten 
| years. 
7th. Before the expiration of this period, he 
| changed the form so as to be elected First Con- 
| suf, for life, with the power to nominate his suc- 
| cessor. 
8th. He next changed the government to a 
Constitutional Monarchy, and he was chosen 
| Emperor. 
9th. He next abdicated, was sent to Elba, and 
Louis X VIII, was placed on the throne. 

10th. After a short residence there, he return- 


_ed to Paris, overthrew the Bourbons, and again 


‘took the reins of government, 
| Lith, After a brief reignof one hundred days 
| he was again defeated, and resigned his power 
‘into the hands of the Legislature, bequeathing 
| the crown to his son. 
12th. The allied powers again restored the 
Bourbon dynasty. 

13th. In 1830, Charles X was dethroned, and 
the power of state fell into the hands of the peo- 
ple. 

14th. This power they placed into the hands 
of a Limited Monarchy, with Louis Philippe at 

its head, as “ Citizen King.” 

| 16th. The Provisionary Government has al- 
| ready made over its power into the hands of the 
Convention, consisting of nine hundred mem- 
| bers, which is now in session.—Ch. Philosopher. 





Gas from Water. 


| Sir Humphrey Davy said that “at some fu- 
ture time gas would be generated from water for 
| general purposes, surpassing that of coal in brill- 
_iancy and purity.” An apparatus has been pat- 
ented in England by Stephen White, for making 
gas from water and common rosin or tar. The 
London Miner's Journal, in describing it, says 
‘that the gas is extremely pure, and in burning 
‘emits no smoke or smell. The apparatus is 
| cheap, and the gas cheaper than that from coal. 
| The following is a description of the method. 

“ The apparatus consists of three retorts placed 
in a stove, two of which are filled with charcoal 
_and thin pieces of iron, and the other with iron 
chains hanging from acenter bar. The two first 
retorts are for the decomposition of water, which 
is regularly supplied by means of asyphon pipe; 
the water in passing through the heated material, 
becomes converted imu pure trydrogen and pure 
oxide of-carbon. It then passes into the third 
retort, to receive its dose of bicarburet of hydro- 
gen, which is prepared from common tar or melt- 
ed rosin, or similar substance passing or drop- 
ping on the red hot chain, from a syphon tube, 
which regulates its supply. This causes the tar, 
or melted rosin, to throw off an abundance of bi- 
carburet of hydrogen gas. The gasses being 
mixed in this manner, are immediately conveyed 
into the gasometer for use, without any purifying 








vessels whatever, none being required.” 
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“ Education—the Bulwark of “Liberty.” . 


M. HAZEN WHITE, EDITOR. 


How shall 1 teach Grammar ’?—No. 1. 


This question is frequently and anxiously asked, but || 


often, very unsatisfactorily answered. The difficulties 
which teachers have experienced in teaching this science 
practically, have arisen from two causes. Ist. The sub- 
ject has generally been presented, too abstractly, in the 
textbooks, for beginners. 2d. Teachers have followed 
the books, cousequently have reaped but little fiult 
from their labors. Grammar has been a dry and unin- 
teresting study to their pupils, who have wondered what 
possible use it could be to them. They may have an- 
ticipated some benefit from it after they shall have become 
men and women, but, while pupils, they failed to make 
much practical application of so much which they have 
committed to memory. They have been able to distin- 
guish all the parts of speech,—to conjugate the verbs 
with the greatest facility——and repeat, verbatim, the 
whole catalogue of Ruies, yet be unable to compose, 


with ease and correctness, the most common note or |! 


familiar letter to a friend. They have been able to ana- 
lyze sentences, and show their connection and depen- 
dence, yet violate, at every breath, the very principles 
which they mechanically repeat so fluently. Pupils 
have undoubtedly been benefited by the careful analy- 
sis of difficult composition, but to know how to express 
their thoughts readily and elegantly, is the most impor- 
tant acquisition. If our own experience is any crite- 
rion, this part of the subject has been most grossly neg- 
lected, not only in the primary schools where children 
should begin to compose, but in higher schools, and 
even colleges. Language, philosophically investigated, 
is not only a curious and interesting, but very profound 
study, opening a rich field for the searclwof the philolo- 
gist, or it may be made interesting to children. But 
how shall the study of language be presented in an at- 
tractive and practical form to the minds of the young ? 


We wish to get at the true practical way of studying | 
We have had enough of theory without | 
practice—enough of learning mere words, definitions, || 


grammar. 


and abstract rules without application. Think of the 
absurd practice of requiring girls and boys, eight, ten 
or twelve years of age, to commit to memory Murray’s 
Grammar—definitions, rules, and exceptions to rules, 
before they have composed a sentence. Abstract text 
books are entirely out of place in the hands of young 
pupils, who should never be required to learn anything 
which they lo not understand. But those text books, 
** made easy,’’ in which the answer follows the question, 
requiring no thought from the pupils, but the effort to 
remember what the author has put into their minds, are 
quite as objectionable. The onat method of teaching 
grammar is, undoubtedly, the best for beginners. We 
will iluctrate our moaning mare fully. Suppeso a 
teacher has a class, ten or twelve years of age, ready to 
begin the study of grammar. How shall he instruct 


those young minds, so as to secure their attention— 


create a lively interest in the study, and impart a prac- 
tical knowledge of the use of their own language? In 
the first place, he should prepare himself to lecture or 
converse familiarly with his class. When the proper 
hour for instruction has arrived, chalk in hand, let him 
take his position at the blackboard, with his pupils 
around him, without textbooks. The teacher may 
commence with a short, but very clear and simple in- 
troductory conversation about language, explaining its 
use and importance ; introducing apt illustrations in 





! 


| order to bring the class into the right state of mind to 


begin the work, for much may be gained, by saying | 
some happy things, as an introduction, to a class just | 


| commencing a new study. ‘The excellence of this 
| method consists in making the pupils do most of the 
| work—in leading them on, step after step, that they 
| may find out through the teacher’s questions, the know- 
ledge which he seeks to impart, without informing 
them directly,—thus removing all the mechanical effect 
of teaching. The following illustration may convey a 
better idea of what we mean. The teacher being ready 
to begin instruction, addresses his pupils familiarly, 
“Scholars you are now to commence the study of lan- 
guage.” “Can any of you tell me what language is ?”’ 
All put on their thinking caps in the outset. In a mo- 
ment, one boy answers: “ Language is words.’? An- 
other says, ** Language is what we use when we wish to 
say anything.” A third says, ‘* We write as well as 
| speak language, do we not?’ Various questions and 
answers will be suggested to the class by this question 
alone. The teacher proceeds, “ Words are signs of our 
thoughts. If I write the word horse upon the black- 
board, you all know what thought is in my mind. The 
word, horse, isa sign, then of my thoughts. Is there 
any other way of expressing our thoughts, besides 
writing or speaking them?” One boy replies, “Deaf 
and dumb people talk with their fingers.” Yes,” 
says the teacher, “you sometimes talk with your fin- 
gers; do you not?” “Yes, sir,” all laughingly reply. 
“Well, can you not speak with the eye or the counte- 
nance?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘* And, how is it respecting ac- 
tions?”” “ Oh,”’ says one, “actions speak louder than 
words.”’ ‘ You see,’’ continues the teacher, “ we have 
different ways of expressing our thoughts. But let us 
proceed. Do you think ‘all nations understand our 
signs? Suppose a Greek, a Roman, a Frenchman and 
an American were standing with me upon the pave- 
ment, and a horse should pass us, if each desired to tell 


, me what it was, the American would say ‘ horse, horse,’ | 


the Greek, ‘ hippos, hippos,’ the Roman, ‘ equs,’ and the 
Frenchman, ‘cheval.’ So other nations have different 
signs to express the same thing. If we know what the 
sign means, we understand the language. You wish 
to know about the American or English language. We 
call it the English language, because it has been 
long written and spoken in England, our forefathers 
brought it to this country, and it is our language. We 
have many thousand words in our language. You may 
| think there are many different kinds or classes of words, 
but you will find very few. We divide words into 
| classes, just as we do trees or animals. Those that are 
alike, we arrange in one class. For example, there is 
a kind of animals which resemble each other in form, 
| structure and habits, which form the canine race, or 
class of dogs. Other animals are classified in a similar 
way Look at yonder thick forest. How many trees 
| there are ; more than you can easily count. What are 
| some of the different kinds of trees which you know 
| that are alike?’ Pupils answer, one after another; 
speaking faster than the teacher can write the classes 
upon the board: “walnut, pine, oak, chestnut, ete?’ 


| the whole forest are comparatively, veryefew. The 
| teacher continues: “ Scholars, you can classify words 
| as well as you can trees, arranging those words that are 
| alike in a class by themselves, until they are all classi- 
| fied. Now we will begin, but we will form only one 


things do you see in this room?’ Pupils answer, some 
one thing, and some another: “blackboard, chairs, 


table, desks, boys, stove, caps, hats, maps, books,’’ etc. 


tioned ?”’ 


different things in the room.” A second, “that they 
“Very well, 


are the names of the different objects.’ 








The pupilo find that the classes of treos whivh make up | 














class at a time, that you may not be confused. What | 


“What are all these words which you have just men- | 
One lad says, “ they are what you call the | 


| 
| 








now I wish you,”’ continues the teacher, “ to tell me all 
the names of things you can, andI will write them on 
the board ; but recollect, each boy must speak in order.” 
Hands are all up. Each boy is eager to give his word. 
One after another dictates to the teacher what to write, 
until the board is covered with names. Some will oc- 
casionally mention words which are not names; these, 
of course, will be corrected. The teacher now informs 
the pupils that this kind of words forms one class— 
which are called nouns. Every thing which is is a 
name, is a noun. The class understand this. The 
teacher need not say any thing about number, gender, 
case, etc., at present. 
words. 
tion. 


First, teach the classification of 

This exercise is sufficient for the first instruc- 
The teacher may tell the class to prepare a list 
of as many names or nouns as they can for the next 
recitation, which they will do with pleasure. At the 
second recitation, the class will come with long lists of 
words which they will be eager to read. Each will be 
anxious to know what his neighbor has written. There 
is sufficient excitement to make the class interested. 
The exercise requires mind work, and has furnished a 
lesson in spelling and writing, while the pupils have 
learned how to distinglish one part of speech. In addi- 
tion to reading the lists of words, the teacher may take 
one step more, and introduce the adjective thus: let 
him write upon the board the word tree, then ask the 
class to mention any words which will describe the 
tree: or tell what kind of a tree it is. All are eager 
again, and ready with an answer. ‘The teacher hears, 
in a moment,—oak tree, cherry tree, peach tree, apple 
tree, sycamore tree, willow tree, a small tree, large 
tree, and tall tree. He may continue the exercise a 
proper time, then give the class four or five words, and 
request them to write as many words as they can before 
each, telling them to make good sense. After the class 
have prepared and read this exercise, they may be in- 
formed that this class of words is called adjectives. Let 
nothing be said about degrees of comparison yet. The 
class have now learned two important lessons about 
language. If the teacher will pursue a method similar 
to this, we assure him, from our own experience, that 
grammar will be an interesting and practical study for 
young pupils. 





Sartain’s Union Magazine. 

Messrs. Post & Co. have politely presented us with 
the January and February numbers of Sartain’s Maga- 
zine, published at Philadelphia, at $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. The character of this magazine is so much 
above the common magazine trash of the day, that we 
take pleasure in commending it to the attention of our 
readers. Embellished by two or three beautiful engrav- 
ings, it appears in a style worthy of the taste and skill 
of the proprietors. The marriage of Abel—The an- 
nouncement of the Angel to the Shepherds—Tomo and 
the Wild Lakes—Liberty introducing the arts to the 
Genius of America—Riches and Genius—An Allegory 
—are some of the finest articles which we have had time 
to read. Besides the editors, Mrs. Kirkland and Prof. 
Hart, wo notice in the long list of contributors, many 
writers of known and distinguished merit. We needa 
cheap literature of an elevated character, and we hope 
this magazine will sustain its early promise. Our west- 
ern friends may obtain Sartain’s Magazine from Messrs. 
Post & Co., Cincinnati, North side of 6th street West 
of Plum street. 





National Common School Convention. 
The friends of common school education in different 
states of the Union, are taking the incipient steps for a 
National Convention to be held in Philadelphia, next 
August. This is a good movement. We hope the West 
will attend to her duty. 
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Solution to the Mathematical Question, 
IN SCHOOL FRIEND, DEC. 1848 


By R. W. McFartanv.—The dog gains 1 | 


rod in running 13; if he runs 143 rods he gains 
11 rods, which taken from 46 rods leaves 35 
rods; the distance of the hare in advance. When 
the hare turns at right angles, and the dog turns 
in such direction as to meet her, the hare runs 
one side of a right-angle triangle; the dog runs 
the hypothenuse ; and this hypothenuse is to the 
longer side as 13 to 12, the shorter side being 
35 rods. If wetake a similar triangle making 
the hypothenuse 13 and the longer side 12 rods, 
the shurter side is fuuud w be 5 ruds, but the 
shorter side of the large triangle 35 rods, is 7 
times as long as the shorter side of the small one 


—therefore the hypothenuse is 7 times as long ete. || ¢ 


or 7 X 13 = 91 rods + 143 rods = 234 rods, 
whole distance the dog runs. 


A| dog’s starting point 


| 
j 


B) hare’s do 





| hare’s do 
N dD 
Correct solutions were also received from John Woods 
B.R. Webb, Inni Kelley, S. S. Reckli, E, Spooner, 
and J. J. Hooker. 





Grammatical Difficulties. 

Mr. Eprror: 

The communications which you placed in 
my hands a few days since, solicit an opinion 
on the construction of the underlined words in 
the following sentences, viz: 

‘Henry’s labors are past.’ 

2. ‘My sword and yours are kin.’ 

3. ‘He killed him. But he hit him three 
heavy blows full in the face before he staggered 
him. The fourth felled him dead.’ 

4. ‘T have a farm fo seid ¢ my father alsu has 
one to be let out on rent, lease, or sale.’ 

5. ‘I write to you to get aid to help me un. 
derstand how to construe the abeve, so as to be 
able to explain the construction clearly to an- 
other.’ 

Your correspondent C. seems to possess con- 
siderable ingenuity in selecting, or manufactur- 
ing awkward sentences; hence the difficulty in 
construing them. 

The third sentence would be more acceptable 
in the following form, viz: ‘He struck him three 





| heavy blows full in the face before he staggered 


him; the fourth, killed him.’ 


as follows: ‘I have a farm to sell; and my fa- 
ther has one to lease or sell.’ 
The fifth would be relieved of much of its un- 
couthness and verbosity, if written thus: ‘I 
| write to solicit your aid in the construction of 
the above words, that I may be able to explain 
| them clearly, to another.’ 
Nevertheless, the words can be parsed as they 
stand, according to the rules of grammar. 





|  * Are pas?’ is a neuter verb in the passve form. 
| Good writers very frequently put into this form 
a few intransitive verbs, that merely imply mo- 
tion, or change of condition; as, ‘the sun is ris- 
n; ‘The day is past;? ‘The night is come;’ 
«The mighty are fallen ;’ ‘They are gone.’ 

| * Kin’ is a common noun, third person, plural 
‘number, and in the nominative case aiter are: 


_ kindred or relations ; and akin as an adjective, 
in the sense of related. Kin is sometimes used 
for akin, and is then an adjective. See defini- 
_ tions in Webster’s Dictionary. 

| ¢ Blows’ is in the objective case, governed by 


hit, in the sense of struck. A verb may govern 


_person, See Wells’ Grammar, page 154, Rem. 
3. Also Weld’s Grammar, page 164, Rule XII. 
‘ Full’ is an adverb modifying the preposition in. 
| In the expressions, ‘just above, just below, or 
|, just under the hill; nearly around, nearly across, 
or quite over the field ; near!y, or exactly, in the 
eyes’ the adverbs modify the prepositions.— 
| Wells’ Grammar, page 164, Rem. 2. Weld’s 
| Grammar, page 190, Rule XXTII. 

| ‘Dead’ is an adverbial adjective relating to 
| felled and him. 
| modify both the action of the verb and its sub- 
| ject. 
therefore refer to the subject and predicate of 
| the sentence. 
| wind blows fresh; ‘He grows old;’ ‘He feels 
sick? ‘The apple tastes good ;’ ‘He painted the 
| door green;’ He opened the gate wide.’ Bul- 


mar, page 143, Rem. 13; Weld’s Grammar, 
| page 175, Rem. 3. 


| proper to remark that authors are divided in 
opinion on the government of the infinitive. 
| One class of grammarians, at the head of which 


’ . 
| stands Goold Brown, govern it by to as a prepo- 


of the verb, and yovern it by some antecedent | 
word. Some refer it to some noun or pronoun as 
its subject, and then leave it; others require 
their pupils to designate both government and 
relation. The antecedent term of relation ac- 
cording to Brown’s method, is the governing 




















Good writers generally use kin in the sense of | 


the objective case of a noun of kindred significa- |, 
tion, and at the same time, an objective of the | 


Adjectives are often used to | 
They show both manner and quality, and |, 


The following are examples : ‘The | 


| lion’s Grammar, page 103, Rem. 3; Wells’ Gram- || 


Before parsing the other words, it may be 


sition: the other regard to as a constituent part | j 


‘word according to the method adopted by the 
other class of grammarians. 
The fourth sentence would be more lawyer-like, 


To determine then, the antecedent term of re- 
lation, if ‘40’ be regarded as a preposition—or 
the governing word—if ‘to’ be considered a 
constituent part of the verb, we have only to ask 
and answer a question with the interrogation 
what before the infinitive. 1. ‘I wish to go. 
2. ‘I had permission to go. 3. ‘I was anxious 
to go.’ 4. ‘I desired him to go.” 5. ‘I havea 
message for you to convey. 6. ‘An object so 
high as to be invisible. 7 ‘He knows better 
than to trust you. 8. ‘The ship was about to 
sail.’ 9. ‘The rope is strong enough to suspend 
a ton.’ 10. ‘I know not how to address you.’ 
11. But to proceed with my argument.’ 12. 
‘Too much fatigued with incessant toil to go on.’ 
The antecedent term of relation, or governing, 
word in No. 1, is the verb wish, in No. 2, the noun 
permission; in No. 3, the adjective anxious; in 
No. 4, the pronoun him; in No. 5, the pronoun 
you; in No. 6, the conjunction as; in No. 7, the 
conjunction ¢han ; in No. 8, the preposition about; 
in No. 9, the adverb enough ; in No. 10, the ad- 
verb him; in No. 11, the infinitive is absolute ; 
in No. 12 it is governed by the phrase preceding 
it. Brown’s Grammar, page 187, Wells’ 158, 
Weld’s 182. 

But to return to the words proposed by your 
correspondent. ‘ To sell’ is governed by farm ; 
‘to be let’ by one; ‘to get’ by write; ‘to help 
by aid ; ‘understand’ by me; ‘to construe’ by 


‘how; ‘to be’ by as; and ‘to explain’ by able ; 


‘ Above’ is an adjective used by ellipsis as a noun 
in third person, plural, &c. governed by construe. 


| Adverbs are sometimes used as adjectives, and 


adjectives as nouns, when preceded by the defi- 


nite article, the noun being omitted. Brown, p. 


130, Weld, 176, Wells, 143. 
Respectfully yours, &e. 
H. H. BARNEY. 





Teachers’ Institute. 
The seventh session of the Cincinnati Teach- 
| ers’ Institute was held at the sixth district school- 
house, on Friday and Saturday, January 12th 
'and 13th, 1849. 


Programme of Exercises.—Friday, from 9 to 
| 10 o'clock, A. M., general exercise in reading— 
HL H. Barney, teacher. 
From 10 to 12 o'clock, class exercises as fol- 
les: viz :— 
. Physiology. Topics,—the bones and joints 
asa T. Day, teacher. 
| 2 History. ‘Topics—'The prominent events 
_in the history of the world, from its origin to the 
| overthrow of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus— 
| W. B. Wheeler, teacher. 
3. Written Algsbes: Topics—Explanation of 
| signs, and elementary principles generally—G. 


R. Hand, teacher. 





4. Natural Philosophy. Topics—Definition of 








. 
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| | 
terms; matter and its properties; force, including || been the result of great labor and diligence. It 
statics and dynamics; gravity; motion, its difler- 
ent kinds and laws; attraction, its different kinds ; 
momentum ; composition and resolution of mo- || 


tion—H. H. Barney, teacher. 
From 1 to 30’clock P. M., 
inthe morning. From 3 to 4 o'clock, lecture 
on physiology, by Professor J. P. Harrison. 
Saturday, from9 to 10 A. M., general exerci- | 
ses. Subject, — Drawing, — W. B. Shattuck 
teacher. 


From 10to 11 A. M.,, general exercise in writ- || 


ten arithmetic. ‘Topic—Interest and percentage 
generally—J. M. Edwards, teacher. 

From 11 until 12 0’clock—NMiscellaneous busi- 
ness. 





The Frost Spirit. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes ! 
You may trace his footsteps now 

On the naked woods and the blasted fields, 
And the brown hill’s withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees, 
Where their pleasant green came forth, 

And the winds that follow wherever he goes, 
Have shaken them down to earth. 


He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes 
From the frozen Labrador, 

From the icy bridge of the northern seas, 
Where the white bear wanders o’er ; 

Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, 
And the luckless forms below, 

In the sunless cold of the atmosphere 
Into marble statues grow ! 


He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes ! 
And the quiet lake shall feel 
The torpid touch of his grazing breath, 
And ring of the skater’s heel ; 
And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, 
Or sang to the leaning grass, 
Shall bow again to their winter chain, 
And in mournful silence pass. 


He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes ! 
Let us meet him as we may, 

And turn with the light of the parlor fire 
His evil power away ; 

And gather closer the circle round, 
When the firelight dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled fiend, 
As his sounding wing goes by ! 





Success Im Bsllee 

In no department of life, do men rise to emi- 
nence who have not undergone a long and dili- 
gent preparation; for whatever be the difference 
in the mental powers of individuals, it is the cul- 
tivation of the mind alone that leads to distinction. 
John Hunter was as remarkable for his industry 
as for his talents, of which his museum alone 
forms a most extraordinary proof. If we look 
around and contemplate the history of those men 
whose talents and acquirements we most esteem, 
we find that their superiority of knowledge has 


_is an ill-founded notion to say that merit in the 
long run is neglected. It is sometimes joined 
to circumstances that may have a little influence 


temper, but it generally meets with itstrue reward. 
|The world are not fools—every person of merit 
“has the best chance of success ; and who would 
be ambitious of public apgechation, if it had not 
the power of discriminating. 

Physic and Physicians. 





A Vision of Christmas. 
I dreamed that I was walking through the 


_erowded and dirty, but clean and. pleasant, with 
| spacious gardens and magnificent trees. I was 
struck with the appearance of comfort about me; 
/all the buildings were spacious and convenient, 


| sion of Jove, such as I had never seen before. 

| I passed the marketplace — one man was buy- 
\ingfruit. “I will give you a dollar for the whole,” 
_said the buyer. “No,” replied the seller, “it is 
“not worth so much; those of my neighbors are 
_ better.” “These are good enough,” said the 
| buyer, as he laid down his money and walked 
|away. A little boy came along. “Here,” said 
'the fruitmerchant, “take these, my boy; my 
last customer paid me too much, and perhaps you 
| have no money to pay me at all.” “Is this the 
common way of trade in this city?” asked I. 
| “Certainly,” replied he, looking surprised at my 
| question ; 
born, and that he said, .‘Whatsoever ye would | 
| | that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them?” 

| A destitute-looking family passed me. It 
/soon collected about them. They said their 
| house had been burned, and they. were sick and 
| poor. None doubted their words, but each con- 
| tributed something; one, taking off his coat, and 
\a little boy his shoes, while many gave them 


| until another house could be built for them. 
|“ How is this?” inquired I of an intelligent-look- || 
| ing man, who had been among the contributors ; 
| “may not these people be impostors?” “Christ 
| has come upon earth,” he answered, “and what 
did he say? ‘Give to him that asketh, and from 
him that would borrow turn thou not away.’ 
But, perhaps,” added he, “you have come from 
a country where Christ is not known.” I blushed 
to think that though dwelling in a Christian land, 
these words of the Saviour were not always 
heeded. My new friend accompanied me on my 
walk. Wo entered a church; it was dressed in 
evergreen and holly. I asked what denomina- 
tion worshiped here. “Christians,” he replied; 
“we are all Christians. Love to God and love 








_in counteracting it,as an unfortunate manner and 
class exercises as 


streets of a city. It was a beautiful city; not || 


none very costly, and none poor or miserable ; I | 
| met only cheerful faces, each wearing an expres- || 


“know you not that Christ has been || 


seemed to be an unusual sight, and a crowd was || 


'money. At length one man took them home || 


_to man were the Saviour’s great laws; we try to 
follow them.” “And are all churches alike?” 
‘said I. “No, there is some difference of form, 
| but we all dwell in brotherly love, and each re- 
spects his neighbor’s opinions.” “Have you no 
prisons and houses of correction?’’ asked I. He 
looked at me inquiringly. “Ab, I believe I un- 
derstand what you mean. No, we have none. 
_We supply all our brothers’ wants, and thus 
there is little temptation to crime. Our Chris- 
tian doctrine is, to forgive our brother seventy 
_ times seven, and to be merciful even as our Fa- 
ther in Heaven is merciful.” “I suppose war 
/and slavery are abolished,” said 1 with somo 
hesitation. “Forever, I trust,” replied he with 
_ashudder. “ How they were ever tolerated even 
in the first dawn of Christianity, I cannot con- 
ceive. Thank God, Christ has now been really 
born upon earth, and we do not repeat as words 
of no meaning the commandment to ‘love one 
another.’ ” 
| We wandered on until we came to an inclosure, 
filled with exquisite monuments, many in the 
form of small temples, and each containing a 
| simple urn, upon which lay a wreath of evergreen. 
I found I had parted from my new friend, and a 
lovely child stood by my side. “What do you 
here?” said I. “I have come to lay my Christ- 
mas wreath upon my brothers’ and sisters’ urn. 
Their ashes are here, but they themselves are 
beautiful spirits in heaven. I have more angel 
| brothers and sisters now than earthly ones. Per- 
_haps, if God pleases, I may be one next year. 
But mamma says I must not be impatient.” “Is 
not your mother sad to lose so many of her chil- 
dren?” “She has not lost them,” answered he; 
“Jesus Christ has taken them to his own home. 
He was a little child once himself, and he loves 
little children dearly, and is gone to prepare a 
place for all of us. Mamma says, that those who 
/never heard of him must weep and wear sack- 
_ cloth when their loved ones sleep so soundly ; but 
we are so happy; we know they are beautiful 
angels. We all wear flowers, and don’t you sce 
/my blue and white robe? Mamma sometimes 
cries to go, too, but she says that is wrong, for 
we must all stay and é Jesus Christ’s work, as 
long as he requires us.” Here the child bounded 
away, to meet another group of garlanded chil- 
i whose garments, I now noticed, were all 
bine and white. They joined hands and began 


| to sing, 
“Glory to God on high, 
And heavenly peace on earth, 
Good will to men, to angels joy, 
At our Redeemer’s birth.” 
Iawoke. The morning sun was just beginning 


to gild the distant hills; and the earth, in its 
pure robe of snow, looked up lovingly to the blue 
sky. That song was in my ear, and that dream 
in my heart, like a bright prophesy, throughout 
that Christmas day. D. F. A. 
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Tomb of John Quincy Adams. 

We find the following description of the 
Tomb of Ex-president Adams in a late letter of 
Grace Greenwood. It is interesting, and will re- 
pay a perusal : 

But it was to the tomb of the greatest of the 
name that we made our pilgrimage. We found 
itin the quiet and modest churchyard—a plain 
granite structure, with no monument, but a table 
bearing only in letters raised on the stone, the 
name of “J, Q. Adams.” 

All was unostentatious, severely simple, and 
purely republican as the life of the brave patriot, 
the conscientious statesinan, the humble-hearted 
Christian, gone to receive his reward—the peace, 
the rest, the love, and the glorious immortality of 
God. 

As I stood by the tomb, the events of the long 
and illustrious life of the illustrious inmate passed 
in rapid review before me. I thought of the no- 

ble father who bent with a smile above his cra- 
dle, of the great-hearted mother who nursed 
him. I thought of the more than Roman honor, 
virtue, and greatness instilled in his spirit with 
childhood’s earliest teaching. I thought of pa- 
tient industry and lofty ambition, in gathering to- 
gether, and hoarding up all varieties of knowl- 
edge—of the high and stainless morality of life, 
beset by many and peculiar temptations, of all 
that grand and -beautiful preparation, for the 
part Heaven assigned him in the councils of the 
nation, and the history of the republic. I 
thought of the sunshine which had played around, 
and the storms which had beaten upon his path, 
as he made himself dearer to his country, and 
drew down upon his head more and more of mad 
partisan hate. 

I thought of all, even to that hour when, full 
of honor and years, he was struck down in the 
national halls, like a star struck suddenly from the 
face of heaven. When with content upon his 
lips and a divine faith bearing upon his soul, he 
waited in God’s love, the swift, silent coming of 
the angel of death, and when his last sighs went 
quivering up through the same air which, years 
ago, had oftimes trembled with the voice of his 
fervid and impassioned eloquence. 

Then, as I gazed upon thesimple resting 
place, I said, “This is the end of human great- 
ness!’? But my lips were profaned by the un- 


placed beside it, for she was undoubtedly as re- ! 
markable a person as her husband. ‘The old 
Romans would have raised a statue to the mem- ; 
ory of such a woman, without fear of counte- 
nancing woman’s rightsto any dangerous ex- 
tent. Had the mother of John Quincy Adams 
been an inferior woman, he could never have 
been all that he has been to this country. 





Time to mc this Truth hath Taught. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Time to me this truth hath taught : 
(*T is a truth that’s worth revealing,) 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling! 
If advice we would convey, | 
There ’s a time we should convey it; | 
If we’ve buta word to say, | 
There’s a time in which to say it. | 
Oft unknowingly the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching, 
That a word or accent wrong, 
Pains the heart almost to breaking ; | 
Many a tear of wounded pride; 
Many a fault of human blindness, 


| 


By a quiet voice of kindness. 


Many a beauteous flower decays, 
Though we tend it e’er so much! 
Something secret on it preys, 
Which no human aid can touch. 
So in many a lover’s breast 
Lies some canker grief concealed, 
That if touched is more oppressed, 
Left unto itself is healed. 


Time to me this truth hath taught, 
*T is a truth that’s worth revealing— 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling. 





From the Louisville Examiner. 
Editorial Correspondence. 


Boston, July 26th. 
Dear F rtEenps :—Knowing the interest felt by 


| interest. 


Has been soothed or turned aside, | 


| the past nine years have gone forth from this in- 
stitution to engage in duties as responsible and 
‘important as can devolve upon human beings. 
Hither had they come from far and near, from 
‘the immediate neighborhood, from distant coun- 


ties of this State, and even from remote parts of 
the Union. Some had come from the banks of 


‘our own beautiful Ohio, to join their sisters in 


the happy reunion. 
The spectacle presented was one of exceeding 
Every countenance was radiant with 


joy, every eye beamed with intelligence. The 


assemblage was happy even to exhilaration, but 
| without frivolity. All hearts seemed conscious 
of the sacredness of the work confided to them, 
_and desirous of becoming better and better adapt- 


ed to its accomplishment. 

It was a touching sight to behold these young 
ladies as they gathered around their beloved and 
| revered teacher, Father, they called him; anda 


‘father indeed he seemed, so venerable his aspect, 
so benign his countenance, as he looked with 
| moistened eye upon every pupil, and gave to 
| each the warm grasp of affection, and uttered his 


| few but earnest words of welcome. 
Nine years has this school been in existence. 
| During this period it has sent out four hundred 
| and eighty-two teachers, most of whom continue 
_in the work for which they were here prepared; 
though some, as would be expected of so large a 
| band of intelligent and interesting ladies, have 
‘entered into other relations, and some have been 
called from the schools of earth to the higher in- 
| stitutions of heaven. Doubtless they were well 
| prepared for their removal, for the influences of 
| the Normal School are as favorable to the spir- 
itual as to the intellectual culture of the pupils. 
Well may the citizens of Massachusetts look 
with pride upon these institutions. For every 
| parent and every other person to whom the wel- 
fare of the young is dear, they possess a deep 
|interest, Here teachers, true teachers, are prepar- 
/ed, and not merely teachers, but educators, in the 


| 
| 
| 











many readers of the Examiner in the cause of | 
Education, it has seemed to me that a brief ac- 
count of an hour or two spent at one of the Nor- 
mal Schools of Massachusetts, would not be inap- 
propriate to our columns, or unacceptable to our 
friends. 

These schools were established a few years | 
since for the purpose of preparing teachers for the 




















worthy sentence. ‘True greatness and goodness 
areas immortal as the great, good God, from 
which they emanate. The greatness and good- 
ness of Adams belong to us and our country—a 
legacy grand, beautiful, priceless, and imperish- 
able. 

The illustrious parents of John Quincy Adams 


are buried beneath the walls of the church, a 
short distance from the burial ground. On the 
tight of the pulpit, as you enter, isa tablet of 
white marble, with a beautiful inscription to their 
memory, surmounted with a bust of John Adams. 


sacred work of instruction. ‘The one which I 
had the happiness of visiting yesterday is in the 
town of West Newton, the place of residence of 
that noble friend of education, Hon. Horace 
Mann. The school is under the care of Mr. 
Pierce, a man who, toa highly cultivated mind 
and a heart alive to the claims of humanity, adds 
an experience of many years in teaching, which 
gives him peculiar adaption for his office. Yes- || 
terday was set apart forthe tri-annual conven- 
tion of graduates of the school, and beautiful in 





To my mind that of Mrs. Adams should be 











deed was the appearance presented. Here were 
two hundred or more young ladies, who during 


high sense of the term. The course of instruc- 
tion through which the pupils of the Normal 

| Schools are carried, is thorough, and well adapted 
| to make accurate and accomplished teachers; but 
this is not the only or chief end aimed at. It is 
| the purpose of the Board of Education, and of the 
noble men who have immediate charge of the 


| schools, to send out teachers who not only shall 
| have preeminent intellectual qualifications for 


| their office, but who shall realize how great a 
thing it is to be intrusted with the care of young 
| immortal beings, and who shall be prepared to 
educate the hearts and souls as well as the minds 


’ | of their pupils. 


The influence of these high staal and true 
| views is already very obvious, It is seen in 
| members of the Normal Schools, who are led to 
regard the office of the teacher, not as one to be 
carelessly entered upon, but as an important and 
sacred office, requiring a whole-souled and re- 
ligious consecration to its duties, 
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The influence is seen in the fact that applica- 
tions for graduates of the Normal Schools come 
from remote sections of our land; and in the in- 
creased honor attached to the teacher’s employ- 
ment. 

That these noble institutions may continue to | 
flourish, must be the earnest prayer of every true | 
friend of education. 

Yours, with respect, 
J. HW. OH, 


e __ 


ooo t— 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Common Schools. 

My Friends,—and as such I address you,—let 
me specially commend to you the language of 
Carlyle, as he spake to the great heart of hu- | 
manity: “It is not because of their low toils that 4 
I plead for the poor; we must all toil, and the | 
struggle with the dense brain is of ail labor the | 
most consuming. For the laboring poor, hun- 
gry and athirst, there are food and drink,—for 
the weary and heavy laden the heavens send 
sleep the deepest and sweetest. No; asa laborer 
I mourn not for him, but [do mourn that the 
lamp of his soul should go out,—that no bright 
visions should visit him, and that his mind, 
through the whole of life, should be filled with 
two great specters, fear and indignation. O! that 
one man should die ignorant, who had a capacity 
for knowledge, ought to make us all weep.” | 
The common idea was, and, to much extent, still 
pevails, that no man needs any other education 
than will fit him for labor. 
an education springs from his nature, and not his | 
calling. He is to be educated because God 
made him for this high purpose, and not that he 
is a sort of labor-saving machine, fit only to 
move stones about the earth. He is nota mere 
animal of muscles and work He has close and 
tender connections with his neighbors, and the 
race, and his God. 

He isa father, husband, son, friend, patriot, 
Christian. He hasa home, a country, and a 
church. And is such a being, so nobly and fear- 
fully related, to be educated only for a_ trade? 
Yes, says the spirit of the age, an education will 
only make him discontented with his lot. And 
now, friend, you who have closely and sincerely | 
followed the writer of these ideas, let me inquire 
of you, what is this spirit, this character of the | 
age? Is it educational? Is it devotional? No; 
it is mechanical. Do we not live to make great 
things, rather than great, because they are good, 
Do we not place too much value on the 
work, and too little on the workman? Is it not 
an age of railroads, steamboats, and legislation ? 
Do you wish to see the spirit of the age embod- 
ied, and at a glance,—as you sit in the railroad 
ear, carried through the air, like an arrow to the 
target, at the rate of forty miles the hour, look in- 
to the field and see the free horse, throwing his 
heels into the air, leaving a fire horse yoked in 
his stead ! 





men? 





But his claim for |) 


fresh acquisition, give to the one a mofe living 


| that patient and masterly skill in developing con- 


'mains, are qualities so essential to the teacher, 
that, without them, all instruction is but an insult 


these it is, that the most cultivated minds are usu- 
_ally the most patient, most clear, most rationally 
| progressive ; most studious of accuracy in details, 


| plating them from without in relation to the 
| whole. 


| indefinable and mysterious power which a supe- 
Look at the sailor, on the wings of | 


steam ; see how he flies over the ocean, and rides | 


the billows as‘a tamed horse! We live rather | 
to perfect the outward machinery of life, than for 
educating and ennobling any inward living prin- 
ciple. We worship the bellows blower of life’s 
anthem, and not the organist. 
Simeon Butrerriecp. 
CuesEa, Oct. 6, 1845. 





A Common Mistake Exposed. 

It will be found that the ripest knowledge is 
best qualified to instruct the most complete ignor- 
ance. It isa common mistake to suppose that 
those who know little, suffice to inform those 
who know less;that the master, who is but a 
stage before the pupil, can, as well as another, 
show him the way; nay, that there may even be 
an advantage in the near approach between the 
minds of teacher and of taught; since the recol- 
lection of recent difficulties, and the vividness of 


interest in the progress of the other. Of all edu- 
cational errors, this is one of the gravest. The 
approximation required between the mind of the 
teacher and of the taught, is not that of common 
ignorance, but of mutual sympathy ; not a_part- 
nership in narrowness of understanding, but that 
through insight of the one into the other, that 
orderly analysis of the tangled skein of thought, 


ception after conception, with a constant view to 
a remote result, which can only belong to com- 
prehensive knowledge and prompt affections. 
With whatever occuracy the recently initiated 
may give out his new stores, he will rigidly fol- 
low the precise method by which he made them 
his own, and will want that variety and fertility 
of resource, that command of the several paths of 
access to truth, which are given by a thorough 
survey of the whole field on which he stands. 
The instructor needs to havea full preception, 
not merely of the internal contents, but also of the 
external relations, of that which he unfolds. The 
sense of proportion between the different parts 
and stages of a subject, the appreciation of the 
size and value of every step, the foresight of the 
direction and magnitude of ‘the section that re- 


to the learner’s understanding. And in virtue of 


because not impatiently shut up within them as 
absolutely limiting the view, but quietly contem- 


Neglect and depreciation of intellectual 
minutie are characteristic of the ill-informed. 
And above and beyond all the! —_ntages which 
a higher culture gives in the mere system of 
communicating knowledge, must be placed that 











rior mind always put forth upon an inferior ;—that 


living and life-giving action by which the mental 
forces are strengthened and developed, and a 
spirit of intelligence is produced far transcending 
in excellence the acquisition of any special ideas. 
In the task of instruction, so lightly assumed, so 
unworthily esteemed, no amount of wisdom would 
be superfluous and lost; and even the child’s ele- 
mentary teaching would be best conducted, were 
it possible, by Omniscience itself. 

The more comprehensive the range ef intel- 
lectual view, and the more minute the percep- 
tions of its parts, the greater will be the simpli- 
city of conception, the aptitude for exposition, and 
the directuess of access tu the open and expectant 
mind. This adaption to the humblest wants is 
the peculiar triumph of the highest spirit of 
knowledge.—James Martineau. 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 


150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 


December, 1848. 





























= \|Fabe'heit }; |} | - |e 

~~ |[Therm’ter||Barom|| Wind. | & o> 

\e[a/z gl meal = = | = (sol 2 
4 S =|) Vlean a = | J = 

Alz|Z/SEl\niew |< | = (| =e |8*| 2 

1 32 46 38.5, 29.071||e e | 5d cloudy 0| .7i 

2 344036.3) .021;/ sw sw | l var’ble; 1 

3 35 4240.5 .260| do do | lcloudy, 0} .35 

4 425547.5| .385) do | do | 1) do | 0} .27 

5 45 6554.0} .391|!| w w | lj var’ble, 1) .92 

6 556158.3! .326 5 s | 1 cloud 0; .92 

7 97.7364.8| .088)) do | do | 3|\var’ble| 3 

8 3958 46.2; .319| w west) 2) do ; 5/ ll 

9/37 4643.5| .357| do | sw | 3 cloudy 0 | 1.33 

10 35 4838.8; .179| do | west! 1\\var’ble| 1 

11 293431.0) .348| do do |1\ do | 1 

12 2835302! .401| do | do | 1) fair | 6 

13 26 45 35.3| .279|| do | do | 1 clear | 10 

14 325745.3| .166) sw , s | l]|var’ble) 4) .24 

15 36 3938.2! .297|/ nw on | licloudy 0 

16 395643.3| .018| ne’ sw/1) fair | 6 

17 335243.7, .161 west west} 3. do | 9 

18 417059.2' 161) sw s |2, do | 6 

19 497056.7, .191| do | sw | 2 var’ble| 4 | 1.34 

20 444745.5, .329) n n | 2)cloudy| 0 ‘77 

214343423) 186} nw nw/2) do | 0) 1.01 

22 28 3829.7, .361\| west west| 1|| do | 0 

23 28 3533.7) .632) do _-swj/}1\)) do | O| .63 

24 38.4239.8| .106|sw | do |1| do | 0| 33 

25 29,37.31.8| .304| west west | 1 \var’ble| 2 

26 243431.8 .743) do | s w}|1) fair | 6| 21 

27 34.39 33.5, .287|| do west | Illcloudy| 0 

28 26 3833.8, .367|| do | do | l.var’bie, 3| .18 

29 33 3734.3, 165! n | n | licloudy) 0| 11 

30 |30 40 32.8 .271|| west west! 1) fair | 6 

31 26 4033.7 .481|| do | do ! 1) clear| 10 





ExpLaNnatTion.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the muuth, the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 deuotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions. of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 
Greatest hight of do 
Mouthly range of do 49 
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Grestest dally variation of do 29 } Mathematical Question THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
“eee “ane bo bogs | FOR THE FEB. NO. OF SCHOOL FRIEND. A New Collection of Church Music. 
do do at 2 P.M. 40.8 | ‘ es . 
Coldest day, November 9th. | By C. T. Ivory.—A traveler inquiring the By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
a mr “ang tle er day, 29.7 | distance from one place to another, is told that it . PUBLISHE 
arie ay. yeu . “ 3 = TS T ~ 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 64.8 || willtake the same time to pass over it, whether —_ a ne _ = cities 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.474 inches . P ; attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all intereste 
one mane do ‘ = 29.749 do he goes twenty-five miles the first day, twenty- in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
Range of do 1.275 do work of these well known authors. It is the result of 


Mean hight of do 

No. of days of rain and snow, 18. 

Perpendicular depth of rain, 2.6 inches. 

Perpendicuiar depth of unmelted snow, 1.5 inches. 

Weatuer.—Clear and fair, 8 days ; variable, 10 days— 
cloudy, 13 days. ; 

Wino.—N. 314 days; N. E. 14 day; S. 3. days; S. | 
W. 8 days; W. 1414 days; N. W. 144 days. 

Memoranpa—Ist day, wet and gloomy—night ver 
stormy—2d, cloudy and drizziy—rained from 5d to 9U 
every day, except 7th— 10th, 11th, 12th, variable and | 
windy—13th, fine and clear—14th, warm and variable, 
rain at night—15th, 16th, cloudy, raw and variable— 
17th, pleasant and fair—18th, A, M. fair—P. M. nearly 
clear—19th to 24th, very wet and gloomy—25th, A. M. 
cloudy, P. M. variable—26th, snow in night—27th, spit- 
ting snow during day—28th, 29th, snow—30th, Jlst, | 
pleasant, fair and clear. | 


29.279 do 





OssERVATIONS.—The mean temperature of this month | 
is greater than that of the same month during the last | 
fourteen years, being about seven and a half degrees | 
higher than the average. The mean temperature is also 
about one and a half degrees greater than that of the 
month of November preceding it. This is the only in- 
stance of an inversion of the relative temperature of 
these months that has occurred during the period in 
which I have made observations. The amount of rain 
and melted snow is also very great, but does not much 
exceed the amount in the same month in the last two | 
years. 

Considering the high temperature, heavy rains, cloudy 


and gloomy weather, and great amount of sicknes, and | 
indisposition prevailing generally, the month of Decem- | 
ber, 1848, may well be characterized as one of extraor- | 


dinary character. 





VALUABLE OPINIONS. 
Bethauy Coliege, Nov., 1848. 
Ray's Aucepra, Part First, is the best book 
for Common Schools and Academies, that IT have 
seen. JAMES P. MASON, A. M., 


Professor ot Mathematics. 


From Mr. Chase, Principal of Mt. Carmel Academy. 

I have made a careful examination of Prof. 
Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and 1 ain compelled to 
say that, although expecting from his pen an ad- 
mirable treatise un the subject, it fur exceeds my 
highest expectations. I believe that it ought to 
take the precedence of ull others now in use. 


From M. M, Campbell, Prof, in Indiana State University. 

e740 
characterized by great plainness and a progressive 
and most gradual advancement from simple arith- 
metic to the higher, though not the highest, de- 
partment of Algebra. Twas esnerially pleased 
with the gradual and easy !ransition from numer- 
al to literal equations, and from particular to gen- 
eral problems. Just here many a young algebra- 
ist fails and gives up in despair. But few, me- 


thinks, need do s» now, with such a work as this. |, 
Another excellence of the work isits careful and 


accurate definitions. 
M. M. CAMPBELL. 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, complete in one vol- 
ume, in good leather binding, is sold at the 
VERY LOW price of $4,50 per dozen—50 
cents retail. Published by W. B.Smirn & Co., 
58 Main street, Cincinnati; and by Cxark, 
Austin & Co., 205 Broadway, New York City. 


| 
| 
TO TEACHERS OF ALEGBRA. | 
| 








| vols., 8vo. 
G. A. CHASE. | 
| 


The present work [Ray’s Algebra] is 
| 
| 





eight the second, thirty-one the third, and so on in 
arithmetical progression ; or one mile the first day, 
four the second, nine the third, sixteen the fourth, 
andso on. What is the distance ? 








DRINKER & WORRKIS, 
RICHMOND, WaA.. 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE 


SCHOOL BOOK: 


CROZET’S ARITHMETIC ; for Colleges and Schools. 
By CLaunius Crozet, | rincipal of the Richmond Acade- 
my ; late State Engineer of Virginia; and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Engineering at West Point. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the American Courier, May 27th, 1848. 


This book has enough certainly in its history to secure 


| for it the respectful attention of all those engaged in the 


profession of teaching. Professor Crozet is a man well 
known, both as a mathamatician and a successful teacher 
of mathematics, firrt as a pupil of Legendre and Bourdon; 


| then while Professor at West Point, as an instructor of 


nearly all the eminent mathematicians who have graduated 
at that institution; and more recently, as State Engineer of 
Virginia and Louisiana, and as President of Jefferson Col- 
lege in the latter Ssate, and of one of the leading public 
institutions in the former. By these means he has become 
widely and favorably known in his profession, and an ele- 
mentary treatise from him on the subject of his favorite 
pur:uit, comes so far accredited by the character of the au- 
thor, as almost necessarily to secure for it the attention of 
teachers. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of num- 
bers is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is 


| made the basis in each case of the practical rules which 


follow. The study of arithmetic in the manner here 
taught, must be an excellent preparation for the study of 
algebra. ‘The author has made, also, some valuable correc- 
tions in the vulgar nomenclature, and introduced some im- 
provements in the common processes of arithmetic. Inthe 
matter of innovation, however, he has exercised a com- 
mendable degree of caution. 


D. & M. ALSO PUBLISH 
“HOWISON’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.” 


A History of Virginia, from its Discovery and Settlement 
by Europeans, to the Retrocession of Alexandria, in 1847; 
with a Review of the Present Condition of the State. 2 
By Roxsert R. Howison. Price $4. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Philadelphia Saturday Coureer, 


The author of this history, who is a worthy son of the 
“Old Dominion,” has evidently perused the records of his 
native State with the eye of a philosopher and the reflec- 

| tion of a sage, and transcribed her story with the pen ofa 
| poet and ascholar. Virginia is not only one of the oldest, 
) but has Deeu vic uf the z ttatwo uf Ne COn- 
federacy, naturally, socially and politically, and she has 
here an historian whose enthusiasm, tempered with judg- 
ment, lucid diction, and eloquent descriptive powers, can- 
not fail to win him the attention and thanks of his country- 
men. 


moot mportent 


| From the Lynchburgh Virginian. 


Its literary execution and general merits require no for- 
bearance of the critic on account of private faelings. Itis 
but very inadequate praise to say that it is incomparably 
the best history of Virginia that has yet appeared. The 
style is neat, correct, and perspicuous, yet easy and flow- 
ing—there are but few efforts at fine writing. The narra- 
tive is generally concise, and the reflections are such as do 
honor to the head and heart of the writer. His object appears 
to be the truth. He belongs to the modern school of politi- 
| clans, whose aim is not to pervert or invent incidents to sup- 
| port a theory or a party, or to whitewash a dynasty, but to 
| investigate and record facts as they occurred. * * 





great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 
FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 
SECON D—A wuch greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American Composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 
THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
“ but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge ani taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 





The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
|| choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
|| which add much to their interest. 
| The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 





their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- . 
tice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual ef Psalmo.'y, which*shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church iMusic. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 





They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amertca—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 

ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables; 
Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 

Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 

pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 
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RAV’S ALGEBRA. 
PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- 


struction; with numerous Practical Exercises. | 
° " | 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 


Complete in one volume, \2mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, 


Professor of Mathematics in Woodward Col- | 


lege. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to theveducational public, the 


publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- 
metical Course of Dr. Ray. Ananalysis of Ray’s Algebra 
was published in the September number of the School 
Friend. It isthe result of much labor and research, having 


been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the | 


Eclectic Educational Series. The author's experience, 
as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, 


have, it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. | 
The great favor with which it has already been received, is | 


gratifying evidence of its high merits. 


Hhough but four | 


weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is | 


already nearly exhausted. 

While the work is very comprehensive, containing a 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in Alge- 
bra, and is priated and bound in a very neat and substantial 


manner, it is sold at one-third less price than other similar | 


works. 


Teachers of Algeba will be supplied gratuitously with | 


a copy for examination, on wee to 
. B. SMITH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 
58 Main Street. 





NEW AND ELEGANT 


BOOK ON ASTRONOMY, 


IN QUARTO FORM. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, 


New York, 


SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY; 


| 


Designed for the use of Public or Common Schools in the | 


United States. 
grams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 12, 
City of New York. 


“It has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical 
Science, to present all the distinguishing principles in 


Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but | 


with such occular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 


Illustrated with numerous original Dia- | 


letter-press descriptions and the diagramuatic illustrations | 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book; | 


and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary As- 
tronomy.” 


The plan is so simple and illustrations so complete, to- | 


gether with the beautiful style in which it is got up, that it 
cannot fail of an extensive introduction. 


The following are some of the peculiar characteristics of | 


the work : 
Ist. 


lts size, being inthe guarto form enabled the au- | 


thor to introduce larger diagrams than are found ia any | 


other primary work upon the same subject. 

2d. The Lessons, in all cases, face the diagrams to which 
they refer; this places the illustration constantly before the 
eye of the pupil while he is studying his lesson. 

“3d. The explanations are placed upon the diagrams 
themselves; rendering it unnecessary to use letters of refer- 
ence, which are useless and perplexing to children. 

4th. 
their orbits, as well as the inclination of their axes to the 
plane of their orbits. 

5th. Many of the diagrams are original, and most of 
them are drawn upon a different principle from the ordi- 
nary diagrams in use, and, it is believed, better illustrate 
the subjects to which they refer. 


Teachers are particularly requested to examine the work 
for themselves, and decide upon its merits. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 Joha St., New York. 


The planets are shown in their various positions ni 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 


|| attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 
BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 


companied by an Atlacy tho only troatice on Actronomy 
now in general use. 

PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 


country. 


thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 


tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 
larger wor’ than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR —the text-book of 


U.S 

FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
do. do. EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY « 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY * s 
do. CHEMISTRY * 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a Petes revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 


|| peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography; quarto, with maps in the book. 


‘H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, ny ney by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 


set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.00 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s*x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 


a 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; Te Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. §$ 2. 





SCRIBNER’S 


Engincer’s and Mechanic's Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Superficies ard Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes, 
Square and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 





and cheapest introductory Geography published in the || 
| 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been | 


do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. | 
WEBSTER'’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- |) 


Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the || 


to the school or Jecture room. The price of the maps, per | 


-. the Mechanical Powers, the Setam Engine, &c. &c. |) 


WILKINS, CARTER, & CO.’S 
POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS, 


MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN ALL OTHERS 
COMBINED. 


ARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLECTION OF 
CHURCH MUSIC: by L. Mason. Greatly admired 
for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character of its nu- 


| sic. Published under the direction of the Boston Academy 


| ed by L. Mason. 
| and 
| dation. 


| Seviety, and the Boston Academy of Music. 


of Music, with a pamphlet of Firry-NinE SELECT TUNES, 
added in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 
excellence of the Collection, without extra charge. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. Edit 
This standard work is so well known 


used as to preclude the necessity of any recommen- 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason andG.J.Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published. |; 
has received the sanction of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
A ° rf r 1 1 le, 
there is a great diversity, it being suited to every variety 


| of subject and occasion, and is, especially, adapted to con- 


gregational use. The Psaltery will make a valuable addi- 


| tion to the Boston Academy’s Collection and Carmina 


Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 
NOW READY, 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK FOR THE PRESENT 
SEASON, NAMELY : 


THE NATIONAL LYRE: a new collection of Psalin 
and Hymn Tunes, comprising the best ancient and modern 
compositions of established merit, with a choice selection 
of Chants, &c., designed for the use of choirs, congrega- 
tions, singing schools, and societies, throughout the United 
States. By S. Parkman Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and 
H. K. Oliver. It is believed that this will be one of the 
most beautiful collections ever published. 1t consists ot 
old, new, and original music, all of which is of a strictly 
devotional character. The old tunes have simple arrange- 


| ments, and are within the capacity of all performers. ‘The 


| new ones have been selected with great care from classic 


composition, while, it is hoped the original may be found of 
sufficient variety to please all tastes. All needless difficul- 
ties in the construction of the vocal parts have been avoid- 
ed; and, as far as possible, each separate part has been 
made interesting and easy to the periormer. Another im- 
portant feature of this book is, the substitution of small 
notes for figures in the organ score. As comparatively few 
persons have the opportunity of perfecting themselves in 
Thorough Bass sufficiently even to play plain psalmody 


| correctly from figures, it is hoped that this arrangement 
| may cordially meet the approbation of all. The book be- 
| ing somewhat less in size than the others, it is offered at a 


lower price; thus placing it within the reach not only of 


| choirs in special want of new books, but of those who are 


already supplied. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. Johnson, 
Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A collection 
of Choruses, from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and other distinguished composers. This 
work embraces a larger collection of choruses than has 
been before published, arranged in a form for the use and 
improvement of choirs; and it is believed that, besides the 
additional interest which its use imparts to choir meetings, 
the study of the pure compositions it contains will greatly 
improve the taste and facilitate the power of execution. 
Although only published in the summer, several editions 
have been already sold—the price being even lower than 


| the Common Church Music Books. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in two parts. 
By L. Mason and G J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music. It issupposed that any mother, or primary 
school teacher, who can herself sing, although she may 
know so little of musical characters as not to be able to read 
music herself, may, by the help of this book, be enabled to 


| teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 


way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
schools. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THF SCHOOL ROOM 
—Consisting of a great variety of Songs, Hymns, and 


| Scriptural Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to 


g, also, the 


be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, : 
usic, prepared with refer- 


elementary principles of Vocal 


| ence to the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, 





designed as a complete musical manual for common or 
grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. This work has been prepared with reference to the 
wants of common schools and academies, and is designed to 
follow the above work. 


For sale by W. B, SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, and 
other booksellers 
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GUERNSEY’S HISTORY | 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 


time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, | 


together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared 40 make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655: of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are intersperse throughout the 
work. 

Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. | | 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
sesount of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian ‘rive 
epochs. 

The first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration uf Independence. 


The second, from the Declaration oi Independeuce to the || 


formation of the Federal Constitution, 


The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the || 


present time. 
In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 


over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- || 


tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with bis administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence. 

The work is printed on large open type, well botind, and 
contains en. 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 


The history is divided into three parts or |) 


CADY & BURGESS, 


60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


 S§$CHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical ond Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learnérs. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
| for the more common purposes of life. ‘The advantage 
| claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—in numerous 
| plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 


children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
| RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 


‘Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement cf 
| matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 

| so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 

| extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 





are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be nh. 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
Messrs, W. Bg Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 





Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journa! of Commerce. 
lis plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Assort, Principal of Abbott's 
Institute, New York. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern 
sey’s Histury of the United States, designed for the use ot 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 

From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 
WILLIAMSBURGH, L, I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. Capy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey’s 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 


result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it |) 


approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of hisiory, the compend of we text round in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wa. H. VAN DoREN. 


I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway 


The New York Recorder says—“ Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 
style, and will be readily understood by the young. Weare 
glad to see that it recognises God in Listesy, oa seeks to 
Saute he his presence and providence in our national 

airs” 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This. popu- 
| lar work is dosigned as a Reading and Recitation ad It 
| Is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
| Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
| the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
| reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
| youth, by bringing before th 

a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are Jinuted to such small numbers as not to embar- 
| rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
| lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
| efforts. This is a new and original » Ae, and is the first at- 
| tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
| be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
| work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
| QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
oe step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. . 


Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 

AMERICAN KAPUSITUN, or Intellectual Veliner, by 
N.C. Claggett. 





Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
| quested to examine the above works. 
The above, with a general assortment of School and 
or approved credit. 
Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 











Guide, large quarto, sheep 


e | 
Booksellers and Stationers) 
Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- |) 


instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of || 


| plan different from any one developed in our published |) 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert || 


em, in as condensed and simple || 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and | 


Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 


C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder's 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, acade- 
mies and bigh schoois, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 

These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, lye, Ear, &c. 2d. 

They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
| plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons upparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. ‘These features inake them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. ‘these works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
country. 

Mippiepury CoLLece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 

Dr. CuTTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 

our work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ca as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. 

Your obedient servant, 


Cc. B. ADAMS, 
Prof. Chem., &c. 
| I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
| alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 
Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 

City oF Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that « Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
| used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee 


‘* State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., April 21, 1848. 
Dr. CUTTER: 


Dear Sir,—I comply cheerfully with your request to give 
| you my impressions of the merits of your treatise on ¢*An- 
| atomy and Physiology,” after using it as a school book in 
| the « State Normal School” about two years. [ am happy 
| to say, that I regard it as having higher claims, as a school 
| book treatise of the two subjects in connection, than any 

other work before the public, with which I am acquainted. 
And [ think it important to present the subjects together. 
Without a knowledge of the strueture of the organs of the 
body, one is scarcely able to understand their functions. 
Indeed, to some extent, it is indispensable to connect the 
two. I hope you will succeed in securing their introduc- 
| tion into the Schools of the West. 

The “ First Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for Gram- 
mar Schools,” we continue to use in the model school. 
We regard it as the best, and adapted to their wants. I 
think, for “common schools,” it has a better adaptation 
| than the larger work. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
DAVID C. ROWE, 
Principal of “ State Normal School.” 


EDDY'S CELEBRATED 
PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 
| known ss ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 
News Ink,° . 


25 cts. per Ib. 


| Book Ink, No. 4, - - . - 40% # « 
| Book Ink, No. 3, - - - 50 «+ «& & 
| Book Ink, No. 2, - - ° - 1% + wo 
| This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 


| printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
| printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
| sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
| for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
| lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
| ink, We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 
Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 Ibs. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
| 58 Main st., Cincinnati 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by ull Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER'S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERKPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
do do BOTANY, 164 do 
> do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
« The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 


do do 
do do 
do do 


> 30 


do do 
do do 


eS 


“ VALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArRb CoLLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
ot up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. ; ; : 
It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural Metony among the studies of our Common Schools 
I know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s, 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 
The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


~ GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTOKY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 
All these books are accompanied with very fulland well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— ; 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
srobation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
Btates. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. : 

The chain ‘of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works. They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s ” Improved Edition. 








TO DEALERS IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W. B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


a ae. Se msc oh We Epi it ety 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object for 
the m to obtain their supplice of us, in preference to obtain 
ing thein at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 


rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest |! 


Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuftey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
a most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 

Booksellers 
Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Kast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
With the hest Eastern manufacturers: Trnmo—Casis, 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S: 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


“THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lower. Ma- 
son and Grorce J. Wexs. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowext Mason & Grorce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. - 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Masen & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 


STRUCTION. By lowed Mason. $ 
THUD PRIMARY SCHOOL SONC D 


OOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has jyst been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 





W. B. SMITH & CO. 
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SUPERIOR TLXT BOOKS.” 


_ The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al] 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
— Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

— LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 

PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 

LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 

CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


ary; 


| THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; . 


A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President KE. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

—- Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton Colege; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., ot Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGutley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superiluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


7 T 
BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 
By J. i. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use thet the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe 
rior to any in use in Europe. ‘The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now io 
course of publication in | aero , 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of ‘Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and kxperimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, urithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
prifciples of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
ou examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as @ 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A.M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by P 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159 Pearl St., New York. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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